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WE were once at a students’ festival in Germany—there were over 
a thousand present—when all arose and, reverently holding cap in 
hand, sang from beginning to end, without falter, “Ein Feste Burg,” 
A Safe Stronghold, etc. Is it nota great thing to arm young man- 
hood with such a battle-hymn? The same hymns are known through- 
out the land; they have been used for centuries; age after age has 
grown up with them, and they have entered into the race with an 
effect we cannot calculate. They are taught in all the schools, and 
there is as perfect familiarity with them as with the Scriptures. Not 
only are they sung Sunday after Sunday and on the many church hol- 
idays, but they are learned for confirmation, examination—yea more, 
they are used as a text-book in the daily school. It may be a sober 
way for childhood to be thus trained, instead of by the lulling strains 
of Mother Goose ; but it is consistent with the German character, and 
reveals in one of a thousand ways the peculiarly old and grown-up 
ways of childhood in Germany. “Thus,” said President White, of 
Cornell, “every man and woman has both words and music from 
childhood. In the presence of this great influence creeds and cate- 
chisms are as nothing. The men who hold them, and the men who 
deny them, are alike—their aspirations alike are borne upward on 
these mighty billows of song. In the churches the service of praise 
comes from the hearts and voices of the whole congregation. The 
praise is not delegated toa quartette club in theorgan gallery. I think 
the most unbelieving German would feel himself personally hurt to 
be thus robbed after our American fashion.”—£Z. ZL. Parry. 
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VISION OF WONDERS OPENED BY THE GREAT TELESCOPE. 





HERE was no national institution in all 
the United States which I more desired 
to visit than the famous observatory on the 
top of Mount Hamilton in California. The 
great republic abounds with noble monuv- 
ments of the public spirit and generosity of 
her citizens. In almost every town and city 
of the sixty or seventy where I have lately 
delivered my poetical readings, I saw with 
admiration schools, colleges, libraries, hos- 
pitals, lecture halls, music halls, lyceums, 
gardens, parks, and picture galleries, given 
to the people by rich men who had made 
their money among them. No other coun- 
try in the world shows such examples of 
civic generosity, and the foreigner—if an 
Englishman in America ought ever to bear 
that name—grows positively dazzled with 
the splendid succession of these bountiful 
endowments. 

But the Lick Observatory appeals in a 
special manner to his imagination. He 
thinks of it as a gift to the world at large— 
a magnificient dowry bestowed on the science 
of astronomy, under circumstances of advant- 
age hardly to be equaled elsewhere. The 
more he knows, no doubt, of that science, 
the less exaggerated expectations he will 
have of what ‘‘the biggest glass in the 
world’’ can accomplish compared with 
smaller instruments, But all the same he 
will want ardently to see it, to look through 
it at certain special objects in the heavens, 
to hear the official astronomers talk who 
have the great ‘‘optick’’ in their charge, 





and by a personal pilgrimage to do homage 
to the memory of the California millionaire, 
James Lick, who has his tomb on that sky- 
piercing height, under the huge telescope 
which his well-spent wealth has planted on 
the Pacific Hill. Accordingly, on arriving 
in San Francisco at the close of my engage- 
ments, I put aside more than one delightful 
social attraction in order to secure ample 
time for the visit which I had promised my- 
self to this most remarkable and most inter- 
esting spot. ' 

To reach the Lick Observatory you take 
a train from San Francisco and travel fifty 
miles almost due south of the city of the 
Golden Gate, as far as to the depot of San 
José. From this pretty half-Spanish town 
Mount Hamilton lies distant, ‘‘ as the crow 
flies,’’ not farther than thirteen miles; but to 
reach Observatory Peak, where the colossal 
telescope is erected, and where the founder of 
the institution sleeps, implies a journey by 
coach over twenty-six miles of winding road, 
so steep is the range and.so hard’of access. 
The actual elevation of the summit on which 
the buildings stand is 4,029 feet. It is one 
of the main eminences of that inner coast 
Sierra, called Monte Diablo, lying between 
the bays of San Francisco and of Monterey, 
and rises due eastward of San José. 

Just as I was wondering which would be 
the best method of proceeding, a bright eyed 
boy some fifteen years of age, with delight- 
ful manner of address and intelligence spark- 
ling in his bright eyes, addressed me by 
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name, having somehow satisfied himself as 
to my identity, and then, announcing him- 
self as the son of Prof. Holden, director of 
the observatory, informed me that he was 
commissioned to take me in charge and to 
deliver me safely on the mountain, where 
his father invited me to pass the night as his 
guest. A better guide it would have been 
impossible to have found. Glad of his sud- 
den holiday from the San José school, and 
full to the brim with information about the 
mountain, my new friend did not allowa 
single moment of the journey to be dull or 
without profit. 

A pair of sturdy California horses was 
soon harnessed to an open carriage, and off 
we went together through the great aloes 
and forest trees of the city, and along the 
straight and well-kept road which leads to 
the foothills, passing farmhouses and well- 
kept fields, vineyards, and orchards in a 
country of splendid fertility. We talked 
natural history, sport, and travel. He told 
me how he had trapped forty-two foxes last 
year upon the hills, and two coyotes; he had 
killed, among many others, a rattlesnake 
with twelve rings in its tail; made me for 
the first time familiar with the California 
robin, the ‘‘ wood runner,’’ the black buz- 
zard, the painted jay, and the ground squir- 
rels, of which there are hundreds to be seen ; 
showed me the nest of a golden eagle in the 
fork of a tall fir tree from which he had 
taken two eggs, so that by the time we had 
reached Smith’s Creek, within eight miles 
of the top, we had become fast friends. 

Up to this point, where we shared some 
lunch, the winding road had absorbed and 
entranced me by its beauty. Like a snake 
it coils in and out of lovely thickets and 
coppices of golden oak, pine, and wild bay 
trees dressed and festooned with the Spanish 
moss. At every turn we gained fresh views 
of the green valleys, shut within the folds of 
the range—‘‘cafions,’’ as they are here 
called—some of them full of grazing herds, 
others devoted to vineyards, grain crops, 
and orchards of peach: and almond just 
breaking into tender rosy blossom. At 
Smith’s Creek there occurs a flat, with 
houses and an inn; and a bridge here also 
crosses the ‘‘cafion,’’ which brings you into 
the wilder and more stony regions of the 
upper heights, above which you see the iron 
dome of the observatory now plainly tower- 
ing. There are still, nevertheless, seven or 
eight miles of steep, winding road to tra- 
verse, along the edge of a perpetual preci- 

ice ; but the driver was skillful, the horses 
inured to the dangerous journey, and the 
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road all the way most excellently made. 
Moreover, a message through the telephone, 
which runs all the way to the observatory, 
had hospitably cheered us. 

‘*T have gat Sir Edwin!’’ my young 
friend blew triumphantly through the mouth- 
piece at Smith’s Creek. 

‘¢ Bring him along !’’ was the satisfactory 
reply, and with a fresh pair of horses we 
started again. 

I noticed that an English garden bloom,the 
Eschscholtzia, grew everywhere as weeds on 
the rocks—people say that the Golden Gate 
gets its name from the Californian coast be- 
ing covered with this bright flower when 
the first discoverers entered there. On 
these higher levels grow also freely the 

* Manzanita and the Madrone, from the tough 
brown stems of which drinking-cups and 
walking-sticks are turned. 

Plainer and plainer now looms the big 
dome on the upward gaze; more sterile the 
crags become and more ‘‘qualmy’’ the pre- 
cipices as we wind higher and higher. We 
pass Jack’s Slide, an awful slope, where a 
Mexican teamster rolled over the edge with 
his wagon and mules, and brought up, alive 
but sorely bruised, 500 feet below, between 
two big pine trees. We meet the ‘‘stage’’ 
coming down with four horses, for Saturday 
is the public day, when the sovereign 
people have the right to ascend in any num- 
bers they please and gaze through the gigan- 
tic glass. It is early in the season, however, 
and there are few or no visitors to-day at 
the summit. We shall have the heavens to 
ourselves, and all the wonders of this lovely 
temple of science this happy evening, which 
is clear as purple crystal in the east, and in 
the west just beginning to prepare for the 
splendor of a gorgeous sunset. 

Safely landed on the top, under the vast 
cupola of the telescope, I am most cordially 
greeted by Prof. Holden, and know in a 
moment that I shall like him as well as I 
already like his delightful boy. Truly the 
site of the Lick Observatory has been well 
chosen! It occupies the loftiest point of a 
long serrated chain, .the various peaks of 
which have been appropriately named after 
the most renowned ancient and modern as- 
tronomers. Near at hand, for example, are 
‘* Kepler,’’ ‘‘ Copernicus,’’ ** Tycho Brahe,”’ 
‘«Newton,’’ “‘ Huygens,’’ *‘ Herschel,’’ and 
even ‘‘Ptolemy.’’ The view all around is, 
of course, magnificently extended. To the 
eastward you look over a wilderness of roll- 
ing hills and embosomed valleys to where, 
100 miles away, the snow-capped line of the 
Sierra shuts the vast prospect in, Nearer 
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to the eye, on the westward, spreads the im- 
mense Pacific main, but its waters are veiled 
from the gaze by a row of foothills, which 
serve, nevertheless, an admirable purpose 
for the astronomers, since they intercept and 
catch the sea mists and keep them from ob- 
scuring the upper sky. Even now, near to 
evening, a white shroud of clouds spreads 
all over the San Jose valley, completely 
closing out the spacious city and all the 
works of men there below. 

_ To a great extent that twinkling of the 
stars which troubles the observer and which 
is caused by the refraction of rarified lower 
air has been avoided at Mount Hamilton by 
the happy selection which has interposed all 
that wide valley of San José between the 
ocean and the observatory. To the south 
and southwest your gaze travels over green 
cafions and gray, rocky peaks to the broad 
lowlands of Salinas and San Benito and 
Monterey and the lofty range of Pavilan. 
Lassen Peak, 100 miles south of Mount 
‘ Shasta, may sometimes be distinguished in 

the far north, but the giant mount itself is 

‘400 miles distant, and of course invisible at 

all times. ° 

Turving reluctantly from that majestic 
landscape, one notes next the fine group of 
buildings erected on the solitary summit. 
The vast iron dome within which the great 
equatorial telescope works is the first thing 
to fasten attention. The lower part of this 
structure is of red bricks, and a considerable 
economy was effected herein by the dis- 
covery close at hand of a bed of clay, from 
which the bricks for the observatory and 
adjacent buildings were all made. This 
saved the institution no less than $46,000, 
which would have been otherwise expended 
in purchasing the bricks below and hauling 
them up the’ steep twenty-seven miles of 
mountain roadway. That road itself— 
splendidly engineered, as has been said— 
was cut and finished by the government of 
the State at a cost of $100,000, and links 
the isolated shrine of science with the busy 
world be low by a long, white, wandering rib- 
bon which you see appearing and disappear- 
ing for many and many a league under your 
feet. 

A range of official buildings connects the 
great observatory with a smaller dome, con- 
taining a powerful but much smaller tele- 
scope than the equatorial, and near at hand 
rise the very commodious residences of the 

‘director and his staff of assisting professors. 

Grouped around are the offices of the estab- 

lishment, the cottages for the workingmen, 

and the rooms for the photographing, car- 
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pentering, engineering, and all the various 
service of the Mighty Glass, while at a dis- 
tance under ‘‘Kepler’’ you observe the 
water tanks where the rainfall is stored, and 
on the crest of that same peak a supplemen- 
tary observatory. Water is naturally pre- 
cious here, since sometimes long spells of 
dry weather occur, and a notice over every 
tap in Prof. Holden’s house bids the guest 
not to waste the element. 

Would it be imagined that one of the 
principal nuisances of the place is the rat- 
tlesnake? For my own part I had no 
idea that noxious reptile could live at the 
elevation of over four thousand feet, upon 
mountain crags so arid, but during the week 
before my visit they had killed three of 
these serpents within the great dome itself, 
and the director told me, sweeping his hand 
around a neighboring cafion: ‘‘ There are 
probably at this moment hundreds of rattle- 
snakes in that one hollow.’’ They live 
upon squirrels, which abound everywhere, 
or small birds and their eggs, and come up 
to the tanks and observatory buildings 
chiefly in quest of water, It was by the 
edge of a water trough on the roadside that 
my young friend Edward Holden had killed 
three of the dangerous creatures. 

I was told upon this topic something curi- 
ous about the ‘‘road runner,’’ the bird already 
mentioned, which is also called the ‘‘ chap- 
arral cock.’’ ‘The rattlesnake is the deadly 
enemy of its species, always hunting about 
in the thickets for eggs and young birds, 
since the ‘‘road runner’’ builds its nest on 
the ground. When therefore, the ‘‘ chap- 
arral cocks’’ find a ‘‘rattler’’ basking in the 
sun they gather, I was assured, leaves of the 
prickly cactus and lay them in a circle all 
round the serpent, which cannot draw its 
belly over the sharp needles of these leaves. 
Thus imprisoned, the reptile is set upon by 
the birds and pecked or spurred to death. 

But now we enter the great dome and 
stand under its cover beside the gigantic 
telescope given to America and to science 
by James Lick, the California pioneer. The 
third clause of James Lick’s second deed of 
trust (Sept. 21, 1875) authorized the Board 
of Lick Trustees ‘‘to expend the sum of 
seven hundred thousand dollars ($700,000) 
for the purchasing of land and constructing 
and putting up on land as may be desig- 
nated by the party of the first part a power- 
ful telescope, superior to and more powerful 
than any telescope yet made.”’ 

Among the documents ‘‘engrossed on 
parchment, placed between two fine tanned 
skins backed with silk, placed again between 
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two leaden plates, soldered securely in a tin 
box and finally deposited within the coffin 
itself’? of James Lick, which was laid in the 
foundation pier of the great equatorial tele- 
scope on the 19th of January, 1887, it is de- 
clared that ‘‘this refracting telescope is the 
largest which has ever been constructed, and 
the astronomers who have tested it declare 
that its performance surpasses all other tele- 
scopes.”’ 

The diameter of the great glass is 36 
inches and its focal length 56 feet 2 inches, 
the weight of it amounting to several tons, 
Yet, as soon as Prof. Campbell, the very ac- 
complished lieutenant of Mr. Holden, has 
released the machinery, I am able with one 
hand to move the enormous weapon of 
science in either direction, revolving the 
structure of the cupola and directing its 
broad slit through which the huge object 
glass looks forth like a Cyclopean eye to- 
ward any quarter of the heavens. An ex- 
tremely ingenious arrangement of wheels 
working upon oil chambers furnishes this in- 
dispensable mobility, and the spacious floor 
itself of the dome, circular in shape, can be 
also raised or lowered by turning a little 
hand wheel. Against the eye piece of the 
monstrous instrument is established a stair- 
case, upon which you mount to a sliding 
seat, so as to be able always to keep a just 
position ; and for fine movements of latitude 
and longitude small wheels, conveniently 
placed for the observer’s control, permit 
him to sway the huge ‘‘optick’’ up or 
down, this side or that side, with the utmost 
ease and accuracy. The iron work of this 
great cupola was furnished by Mr. Scott’s 
firm of San Francisco, now engaged in con- 
structing ironclad men-of-war for the United 
States Government, and appears to be of an 
excellent craft. 

With my hand upon the colossal tube, 
lightly managing it, as if it were an opera- 
glass, and my gaze wandering round the 
splendidly eauipped interior, full of all 
needful astronomical resources and built to 
stand a thousand storms, I think with ad- 
miration of its dead founder and ask to see 
histomb. It is placed immediately beneath 
the big telescope, which ascends and de- 
scends directly over the sarcophagus wherein 
repose the mortal relics of this remarkable 
man: a marble chest, bearing for inscrip- 
tion,‘* Here lies the body of James Lick.’’ 

From what I gather he amassed his for- 
tune chiefly by lucky real estate speculations, 
and was led to dedicate a large portion of 
it to this noble purpose rather by vague, 
dreamy, transcendental ideas than upon 
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strictly scientific grounds, He had come 
across some ‘‘spiritualistic’’ books full of wild 
theories about life upon the moon and the 
planets, and the possibility of some day or 
somehow communicating with them, or at 
least of demonstrating the existence of 
‘**other races in other worlds.’’ The big- 
ger the glass the better the chance of this, 
he thought ; and so the big instrument was 
ordered. He would be disappointed, prob- 
ably, if he could gaze through his own won- 
derful tube and see how little it is able to do 
with stars and suns and far-off depths of 
space beyond the powers of a six-inch reflec- 
tor ; but it remains none the less a magnifi- 
cent implement of astronomy, which has al- 
ready done marvelous work and will effect 
more; while, to resolve double or triple 
stars, to define nebulz and study the lunar 
surface and the workings of planets and 
satellites, its capacity is far beyond all that 
science ever before possessed. 

It was still broad daylight, however, and 
the time would not come until after dark- 
ness to enjoy the privilege of searching the 
heavens with that splendid memorial of the 
dead Californian. We wandered, therefore, 
from section to section of the buildings, 
examining apparatus, looking at vastly in- 
teresting photographs of the moon, of vari- 
ous planets, of nebulz, and galaxies, and 
double stars, and at the mapped spectra of 
different celestial bodies. 

Under the smaller cupola was fixed a helio- 
stat, and Prof. Campbell, quickly adjusting 
the reflector to the sinking sun and holding 
a white card against the eyepiece, showed 
me a limb of the sun over which a spot was 
slowly moving. As he dexterously shifted 
the card this way and that, you could see the 
curious facu/e on the solar disk delicately 
reproduced, like the marks upon watered 
yellow satin, albeit these faint shadings were 
probably far-off aspects of fiery whirlpools 
and geysers, inconceivably enormous, un- 
imaginably intense, in the blazing, seething, 
roaring garment of incandescent hydrogen 
worn by our central orb. Prof. Holden 
made a remark here which lingers in my 
memory. I had been speaking of a curious 
suggestion of Sir William Thompson to the 
effect that the first germ of life might have 
been conveyed to our planet upon a meteo- 
rite or small asteroid. 

‘‘T cannot think him in earnest,’’ said 
my kind and highly gifted host. ‘As a. 
hypothetical idea it is perhaps defensible, 
but look at that spot on the sun! Ever 
since it appeared a short while ago, and 
while it has moved across the disk, a little 
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freckle in seeming, but in reality a huge and 
terrible abyss in the photosphere, with awful 
forces at work around and within it, my 
magnetic needles have been perturbed by 
it. We are so close to the sources of life 
and light that everything is possible without 
any such far-fetched means. The whole 
universe is linked in mutual neighborhood 
and mutual influence by the universal forces 
and laws. If life is anywhere it is likely to 
be everywhere.’’ 

We dined 4,000 feet above the sea mists 
enveloping San José, as well as if in the 
plain, and drank the pious memory of James 
Lick in excellent ‘‘Crestabianca’’ of the 
Napa vineyards. After dinner the longed- 
for darkness had fallen upon the mountain ; 
the last of the very few public visitors had 
departed ; a glorious night of perfect bril- 
liancy and clearness hung its spangled splen- 
dor o’er the peak, and I repaired with my ac- 
complished entertainers to the great cupola 
to pass some happy and privileged hours 
alone with the mighty Lick telescope, and 


two among the skillful and devoted ‘‘ Magi’’ 


who manage it, Profs. Holden and Camp- 
bell. 

Never shall I forget that memorable 
night! It was not that the huge weapon of 
‘science revealed so much that was new to 
me, but to hear the rich and deep astral wis- 
dom of those learned astronomers, with the 
great glass under our touch to illustrate each 
subject, was indeed an enjoyment. Like a 
a10-ton gun to look at—but, ah! how dif- 
ferent in purpose and service. The colossal 
instrument reclined under our hands, peer- 
ing broadly through the black embrasure of 
that slit in the cupola, obedient to the 
wheels and levers which moved it, as I have 
written, as though it had been.a lady’s lorg- 
nette. 

We had been talking much of La Place’s 
famous nebular theory (widely accepted 
though largely modified and expanded since 
his day), and Mr. Campbell deftly swung 
the vast telescope upon the nebula in Orion, 
and bade me climb into the observing chair. 
That marvelous object of the heavens was 
full and clear in sight, defined with exqui- 
site precision as it could be in no other 
place and with no other instrument. I saw, 
in the well-known region of ‘ Beta Ori- 
-onis,’’ the vast separate system of that uni- 
verse clearly outlined; a fleecy, irregular, 
mysterious, windy shape, its edges whirled 
.and curled like those of a storm cloud, with 
stars and star clusters standing forth against 
the milky white background of the nebula 
like diamonds lying upon silver cloth. The 
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central star, which to the naked eye or toa 
telescope of low power looks single and of 
no great brilliancy, resolved itself, under 
the potent command of the Lick glass, into 
a splendid trapezium of four glittering 
worlds, arranged very much like those of 
the Southern Cross. At the lower right- 
band border of the beautiful cosmic mist 
there opens a back abyss of darkness, which 
has the appearance of an inky cloud about 
to swallow up the silvery filigree of the ne- 
bula, but this the great glass fills up with 
unsuspected worlds when the photographing 
apparatus is fitted to it. 

I have seen at Harvard College Observa- 
tory, under the gifted hands of Mr. Picker- 
ing, that fascinating operation by Which all 
the black spaces of the sky are made, in 
turn, to yield up their secret of hidden suns 
and systems to the sensitized collodion film 
at the eye-piece of the telescope, and similar 
operations, with a view to map out the visi- 
ble universe, are constantly in progress at 
Mount Hamilton. It was necessary from 
time to time to raise the sliding seat on the 
the ladder in order to keep the glorious 
prospect of the Orion nebula in the field, but 
the lateral motion was easily governed by 
the wheel moving the dome. I understood 
Prof. Holden’s views to be that we were be- 
holding, in that almost immeasurably re- 
mote silvery haze, an entirely separated 
system of worlds and clusters, apart from all 
others, as our own system is, but inconceiv- 
ably grander, larger and more populous 
with suns and planets and their starry al- 
lies. 

Next we lightly turned the mighty astral 
weapon of Mr. James Lick to Sirius, and 
held the splendid star fast in its field—a 
white diamond of the darkness incredibly 
clear, burning, and brilliant. Yet those al- 
most blinding rays by which it flashed its 
glory to our eyes had left its surface many 
years ago, and what we saw was the light of 
Sirius emitted about 1874, so that, for all our 


feeble wits can tell, the star may be extin- © 


guished long after we still continue to seem 
to behold it. I remarked to myself that, 
skillful as the labor of Alvan Clark has been 
in preparing the three-foot lens, it is not, 
and indeed could not be, entirely achro- 
matic. 

A faint tag of pale blue haunts the image 
of each star or paints a penciled azure ray 
emerging from its edge, and there is there- 
fore a supplementary lens, also of yard 
width, kept in the cupola, which can be fit- 
ted for photographic purposes. Of course 
when I speak of the ‘‘image’’ and the 
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‘*edge’’ of a star seen in the field of vision 
of the great telescope, it must be understood 
that the Lick glass itself cannot show any 
disk even of the nearest or brightest fixed 
star. These immensely remote suns—the 
closest of which is so distant that its rays oc- 
cupy four years in reaching our earth—re- 
veal themselves to the colossal instrument 
on Mount Hamilton, as to all others, merely 
as a point of light. 

But step by step Astronomy wrests fresh 
secrets from the starry abysses, and far away 
as all those shining, mysterious worlds are 
which passed that night before my eyes, 
fastened to James Lick’s magic lens, it is 
possible now—as everybody knows who 
knows anything at all about the matter—to 
settle the questions both of the matter com- 
posing them and also of the special rate of 
speed at which they are advancing toward 
this earth or receding fromit. It is the won- 
derful spectroscope in the hands of Dr. Huy- 
gens and others which has not only largely 
revealed of late the physical constitution of 
stars, comets, and nebulz, but added to by- 
gone methods a totally new one of compar- 
ing proper motions in the heavenly bodies. 
Probably no star is really a ‘‘ fixed star,’’ 
and Shakespeare, with his usual miraculous 
omniscience, was right in making one of his 
characters say : 


There’s not a single orb which thou beholdest, 
But in his motion like an angel sings. 


Relatively they move so slowly that in 
10,000 years it is unlikely any visible alter- 
ation would be detected in such constella- 


tions as the Great Bear or Orion. Posi- 
tively they move with immense rapidity, 
and when this is in a direction toward or 
from the earth the spectroscope can measure 
their rate of advance or retreat quite accu- 
rately. Sir Robert Ball has explained this 
very lucidly in a recent article, and the ex- 
planation is so good an example of what I 
have styled ‘‘ popularizing the methods and 
facts of astronomy without degrading 
them’’ that I will venture to quote a passage 
from it. He writes: 

‘* The logic of the new method is simple 
enough. Our eyes are so constituted that 
when a certain number of ethereal vibrations 
per second are received by the nerves of 
the retina, the brain interprets the effect to 
mean that a ray of, let us say, red light has 
entered the eye. A certain larger number 
of vibrations per second is similarly under- 
stood by the brain to imply the presence of 
blue light on the retina. Each particular 
hue of the spectrum—the red, orange, yel- 
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low, green, blue, indigo, violet—is associ- 
ated with a corresponding number of vibra- 
tions per second. It will thus be seen that 
the interpretation we put on any ray of light 
depends solely, so far as its hue is concerned, 
on the number of vibrations per second 
produced on the retina. Increase that 
number of vibrations in any way, then the 
hue shifts towards one nearer the blue end of 
the spectrum; decrease the number of vi- 
brations per second, and the hue shifts along 
the spectrum in the opposite direction. 

‘* From these considerations it is apparent 
that the hue of a light as interpreted by the 
eye will undergo modification if the source 
from which the light radiates is moving to- 
ward us or moving from us. Let us suppose 
the existence of a star emitting light of a 
pure green color corresponding to a tint 
near the middle of the spectrum. This star 
pours forth each second a certain number of 
vibrations appropriate to its particular color, 
and if the star be at rest relatively to the 
eye, then, we assume, the vibrations will be 
received on the retina at the same intervals 
as those with which the star emits them. 
Consequently we shall perceive the star to 
be green. But now suppose that the star is 
hurrying toward us, it follows that the num- 
ber of vibrations received in a second by the 
eye will undergo an increase. For the rela- 
tive movement is the same as if the earth were 
rushing toward thestar. In this case we ad- 
vance as it were to meet the waves, and con- 
sequently receive them at less intervals than if 
we were to wait for their arrival. Many il- 
lustrations can be given of the simple prin- 
ciple here involved. Suppose that a num- 
ber of soldiers are walking past in single 
file, and that while the observer stands still 
twenty soldiers a minute pass him. But 
now let him walk in the opposite direction 
to the soldiers, then, if his speed be as 
great as theirs, he will pass forty soldiers a 
minute instead of twenty. If his speed 
were half that of the soldiers then he would 
pass thirty a minute, so that in fact the 
speed with which the observer is moving 
could be determined if he counts the number 
of the soldiers that he passes per minute and 
makes a simple calculation. On the other 
hand, suppose that the observer walks in 
the same direction as the soldiers, if he 
maintains the same pace that they do, then 
it is plain that no soldiers at all will pass 
him while he walks. If he moves at half 
their rate, then ten soldiers will pass him 
each minute. From these considerations it 
will be sufficiently apparent that if the earth 
and the star are approaching each other 
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more waves of light per second will be re- 
ceived on the retina than if their positions 
are relatively stationary. But the interpre- 
tation which the brain will put on this ac- 
cession to the number of waves per second 
is that the hue of light is altered to some 
shade nearer the blue end of the spectrum. 
In fact, if we could conceive the velocity 
with which the bodies approached to be 
sufficiently augmented, the color of the star 
would seem to change from green to blue, 
from blue to indigo, from indigo to violet ; 
while, if the pace were still further increased, 
it is absolutely certain that the waves would 
be poured upon the retina with such rapid- 
ity that no nerves there present would be 
competent to deal with them, and the star 
would actually disappear from vision. It 
may, however, be remarked that the velocity 
required to produce such a condition as we 
have supposed is altogether in excess of any 
known velocities in the celestial movements. 
The actual changes in hue that the move- 
ment we meet with are competent to effect 
are much smaller than in the case given as 
an illustration. 

‘*It isa fortunate circumstance that the 
lines in the spectrum afford a precise means 
of measuring the extent of the shift due to 
motion. If the movement of the star be 


toward us, then the whole system of lines is 
shifted toward the blue end, whereas it 
moves toward the red end when the star is 


hastening from us. ‘The amount of the 
shift is a measure of the speed of the move- 
ment. This is the consideration which 
brings the process within the compass of 
practical astronomy. In the skillful hands 
of Vogel and Keeler it is possible in favor- 
able cases to obtain determinations of the 
velocities of objects in the line of sight with 
a degree of precision which leaves no 
greater margin for doubt than about 5 per 
cent of the total amount.”’ 

The Lick Observatory is very strong in 
spectroscopy. This fascinating study is 
there reposed in most skillful hands, and I 
believe the astronomical world will be likely 
soon to hear some very remarkable develop- 
ments in this branch from the Californian 
mountain, in connection with some discov- 
eries in spectroscopic manipulations, 
strangely simple yet most productive, hit 
upon by the staff lately. The ‘‘demon 
star’’ Algol, in the constellation of Perseus, 
has recently yielded up its secular secret to 
Vogel, armed with the spectroscope. It is 
known now that Algol advances toward us 
for thirty-four hours and retreats from us 
for the same period, and that this is the ex- 
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planation of its strange variability of light, 
which is as if a heavenly lamp was alternately 
flashed and shaded. It is also proved that 
Algol revolves around a dark companion 
which occasionally shuts off a portion of its 
luminosity. When we bear in mind the 
prodigious distances of the celestial ocean, 
these feats of astronomy magnificently exalt 
the dignity or demonstrate the power of 
man’s intellect. It has been computed that 
our sun, which looms so large for us, would 
be to an observer on the nearest fixed star 
no plainer to behold than to our eyes an 
eagle soaring at an altitude three times as 
great as the distance of Japan from New 
York! How little we are—and how great! 

We turned the massive telescope ‘from re- 
gion to region of that Blue Pacific of Infin- 
ity. At each new star scope I heard, with an 
advantage and delight never to be forgot- 
ten, the elucidations, views, and conclusions 
of the learned and courteous gentleman who 
took so much kindly interest in my ‘ intel- 
ligent ignorance.’’ Quite a long and lively 
discussion arose when the huge reflector was 
leveled at that new and astonishing star 
lately appearing in Auriga, which has blazed 
up so quickly and flickered into dimness 
again. They are watching and carefully 
measuring its variations of lustre at Lick, 
comparing it night after night with Polaris, 
by exposures ranging from two seconds to 
one hundred. It was Prof. Holden’s opin- 
ion that we were gazing there amid the 
jeweled labyrinths of the Charioteer at a 
world in fiery ruin, flaring to its utter de- 
struction, its elements melting with heat un- 
speakable, its live things, if it possessed any, 
scorched to a white annihilation. My most 
erudite and kindly friend was inclined to be 
pessimistic at the spectacle. 

‘See! it is to this that all stars and sys- 
tems—let alone planets and asteroids—must 
come at last. Can you find much ground 
for optimism in the sight ?’’ 

I was obstinate in my usual blind faith— 
that destruction is reconstruction, and all 
endings are only new beginnings. ‘‘ Let 
the great mother,’’ I said, ‘‘cast her con- 
demned or discharged materials into the 
crucible of change and work them up again 
to fresh miracles of beauty and evolution. 
Flame and fury of liquefaction and elements 
bubbling in the furnace of stellar collision 
are only terrible to us because we think of 
them from a burned finger and boiling point 
of Fahrenheit. To angelic intelligence the 
process may be as gentle and pleasant to 
witness as the wearing of white satin. We 
talk of angels as ascending and descending in 
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inter-planetary space, where nevertheless the 
temperature must be 300° below zero! 
Who thinks of them as wearing overcoats 
and blankets! I am not disconcerted by 
your world of fire.”’ 

Whereupon Astronomy smiled indulgently 
at Poetry. 

From the great cupola we should have re- 
paired to the smaller one to see the spectra 
of stars being taken, and to measure the 
speed ofa flying orb or two. But outside the 
door stood a lighted lantern, and that was a 
sign, not to be disregarded, that one of the 
professional staff was busy within taking 
stellar photographs. Deep is truly the 
debt of all America first, and next of all the 
civilized world, to these accomplished and 
devoted men, who on the summit of that 
lonely mountain work patiently through the 
clear suitable nights, noting and recording 
all which is moved in the heavens, sleepless 
and faithful, sufficiently rewarded when 


«« Some new planet swims into their ken.” 


They come to love their lofty work with 
a silent enthusiasm which the visitor will be 
quick to note. Lifted on high above the 
world and its petty pursuits, immersed in 
these noble and far-reaching studies, they 
contract a positive distaste for the common- 
place of existence, and are as happy as kings 
upon their rocky throne. The director told 
me that when any of his professors took 
leave of absence they almost always returned 
long before the expiration of their term, un- 
able to keep away from their peaceful and 
exalted temple of science. He himself had 
not left his learned eyrie for two months be- 
fore accompanying me in my downward 
ride to San José. And, sleeping that night 
in the deep tranquillity of the mountain 
crest, 4,000 feet above railways and public 
readings, politics and publishers, I, too, felt 
that ‘‘it was good to be here,’’ and half 
wished that I, too, might have a little tab- 
ernacle builded to dwell therein with the 
wise men of Lick. 

Truly, James Lick sleeps gloriously under 
the base of his big glass! Four thousand 
feet nearer heaven than any of his dead fel- 
low. citizens, he is buried more grandly than 
any king or queen, and has a finer monu- 
ment than their pyramids furnish to Cheops 
and Cephrenes. Nothing I had seen in the 
United States of America impressed me 
more than the institution founded by the 
California pioneer, and I descended the 
mountain in the company of Prof. Holden 
,.and his son tgo full of admiration and medi- 
tation to pay much attention to the preci- 
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pices alongside of which we recklessly rat- 
tled down, or to the exquisite prospects of 
hill and valley which make Monte Diablo so 
varied and so fair.—Zdwin Arnold, in Chi- 
cago Tribune. 
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ARITHMETIC. 








BY ALBERT E, WINSHIP. 





T is practicable to teach something of 

weights and measures, by way of variety, 
before taking the numbers above twelve, 
but there is little if any gain by so doing. 
It is largely a matter of taste whether you 
first teach inch, foot, and yard, or pint, 
quart, and gallon. Provide yourself with 
a yard-stick and several foot-rules. You 
will have, of course, from earlier work, a 
number of inch cubes. If you have not 
named the cubes as inch cubes, do it now. 

The pupils may guess how many inch 
cubes they can stand on a line upon some 
book they have, or between two points that 
are the same on all the desks, or between 
two cracks on the floor. ‘The idea is to 
train them to a habit of estimating distances 
until it is the most natural thing in the 
world to think of measuring when they see 
an inch cube. At first use only short dis- 
tances, not more than three or four inches, 
certainly not more than twelve. They may 
take the inch cubes out of doors at recess, 
or even to their homes, and they can tell 
what they have measured, and you can use 
their measuring habit and results in the 
language and reading lessons. Nothing 
could be more vicious in its way than the 
attempt to teach an inch, foot, and yard, 
the same day or in two days. 

The habit of measuring is to be firmly 
established with the inch by much practice 
and estimating, until they can tell whether 
a thing is three or six inches long at a glance. 
They will not be able to get within an inch, 
probably, but they will be able to make 
a reasonable estimate. Be in no haste to 
shorten this practice, and utilize it in the 
review of all the combinations learned. 

Go over all previous available combina- 
tions by the use of inches, as the thing talked 
abcut. 

Twelve inches should be used as much 
as possible, more than all other numbers. 
Take % of 12 inches, ¥f of 12 inches, % of 
12 inches, % of 12 inches; 7 inches and 
5 inches, 12 inches and 3 inches, 12 inches 
and 8 inches, etc. Here are possible com- 
binations using 12 inches every time: 
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Io and 2 1z less 6 I2and 2 
9g and3 12 less 5 I2and 3 
8 and 4 12 less 4 Izand 4 
7and 5 12 less 3 I2and 5 
6 and 6 12 less 2 12 and 6 

12 and 7 

I2and 8 


Do not be as methodical as this. 

Twelve inches and how many more are 
19 inches, 18, 17, 16, 15,14? ‘Twenty less 
how many is12? Nineteen less how many? 
18, 17, 16, 15, 14, less how many is 12? 

Five and how many are 12? 3, 4, 6, 8, 
10, and how many are 12? 

When the twelve inches are clearly in 
mind call them a foot, accidentally as it were, 
using foot instead of twelve inches, but use 
it as meaning the same, and do not let them 
know when they learned ‘‘a foot.’’ Before 
giving them the “ foot’’ let them measure a 
foot-rule, and use it in all the ‘‘ twelve inch’’ 
work. For illustration, when asked ‘12 
and how many are 16?”’ let them use the 
foot rule as the 12 inches and merely add 
enough to make 16, so that the rule shall 
come to stand in their thought for twelve 
inch cubes in all measurements. Tell them, 
when the time comes, that three feet are a 
yard, and make no great amount of talk over 
it. The fact will be easily remembered, and 
you have little use for it now. , 

Teach money incidentally and use toy 
money; play store from time to time for 
practice in the combinations and for the ap- 
plication of what is learned of measures and 
weights. 

Teach the pint, quart, and gallon illus- 
tratively, using the three measures, having 
also two or three pint and quart jars, also a 
water pail, and along-handled dipper. Color 
the water with a little grape or blackberry 
jelly, something that will not in the least 
affect the use of the pail for drinking pur- 
poses. By this time the children should be 
so far advanced in the power to accept new 
facts when seen objectively, that the pint, 
quart and gallon can be wisely taught in a 
day, or at most in two. Take time enough 
for a little measuring and for much practice 
through stories and playing store to fix the 
fact, and to practice upon the combinations 
¥ ofa gallon, 4, %, etc. So far as prac- 
ticable accustom them to estimate the quan- 
tity of liquid in dishes of not more than a 
gallon. 

Teach pound, ounce, half and quarter of 
a pound. If you think it worth your while 
you can make a pleasant introduction to the 
lesson by making a little see-saw, by using 
a ruler balanced upon a spool. Talk about 
it as though it was a real out of doors see- 
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saw, and use two equal weights, finally, as 
two half dollars, or quarter dollar pieces, 
and they will see and know that it balances 
when the weights are the same, and that 
they can always balance them by making 
one side like the other. If they know all 
this, pass over it lightly.—Zhe American 
Teacher. 


— 
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SUPT. EDWIN C. THOMPSON. 





‘ST LESSED are the few,’’ says Dante, 

‘*who sit at the table where the bread 
of angels is eaten, and miserable.those who 
have food in common with the beasts. I, 
who do not sit at that blessed table, but feed 
from the pasture of the vulgar, at the feet of 
those who do sit there, gather up some of 
the crumbs that they let fall, and know the 
miserable life of those whom I have left be- 
hind me, through the sweetness that I find in 
that which I have gathered up little by little, 
am moved to pity—not forgetting myself— 
and have reserved something for the miser- 
able which I have already shown to their eyes, 
and have thus awakened in them a greater 
desire. Wherefore, wishing to serve them, 
I intend to make a general banquet of what 
I have shown them and of the bread neces- 
sary to such a feast, without which the ban- 
quet could not be enjoyed by them.”’ 

In something of this spirit, I gathered a 
few good things—crumbs, you may be 
pleased to call them—from the table of the 
gods, which I placed before my children and 
tested their worth by the refiner’s fire of 
bright eyes and interested faces, and which 
I now bring to you. Like Dante, I may 
have to apologize for making ‘‘oaten instead 
of wheaten bread ;’’ but if I succeed in 
helping young people to a higher apprecia- 
tion of the best in literature, I shall be am- 
ply repaid for the effort put forth. 

It is a prevalent idea that the great high 
lights of the world’s literature are far above 
the comprehension of our children; that 
Homer, Aeschylus and Plato, Dante, Chau- 
cer and Milton, Goethe and Schiller, cannot 
be understood and appreciated by the aver- 
age mind, that they belong to the realm of 
the higher studies of the college graduate, 
that these great masters who have shaped 
the world’s thought do not touch our times, 
and have said nothing for our children. 
What! our children read Homer or Dante? 
Absurd! Such has been the feeling: but, 
fellow teachers, there is music in the air, 
and our little ones are listening. It is as 
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yet but a murmur, but it is coming, sweeter 
and fuller. I hear it in the ages past, sung 
amid the ice trimmed mountains of Scandi- 
navia, and gathered into full harmony in the 
‘* Niebelungen Lied.’’ I hear it, in broken 
strains, sung from sea girt Hellas, gathered 
into harmony by the ‘Blind Bard.’’ I 
hear it, made still more musical, and sung, 
a little later, from the hills of Rome. II- 
luminated by the cross of Christ, I hear it 
again, a thousand years later, from the City 
of Flowers. Tempered and softened by the 
light of Christian thought, I hear it still 
again from the island kingdom, sung once 
more in the darkness. Again, across the 
sea, these songs of distant ages come to our 
land, and break forth in still more finished 
strains, in Hawthorne and Lowell. We 
welcome the coming. We believe in the 
song. ‘There is so much that is beautiful in 
it; so much that appeals to child life, so 
much of creative fancy to uplift the hearts 
of little ones to God, and, withal, so much 
to interest and refine the thoughtful mind. 

We believe in the myths for children. 
What would the child-world be without its 
Christmas with its Santa Claus and sacred 
associations? And yet, Santa Claus is a 
myth, and only in legend do we learn that 
this gladdest day in all the year for our lit- 
tle ones, is the birthday of our Saviour. So 
with many things that our little ones love. 

We believe in the fairy tale. ‘‘ Every 
man’s life is a fairy tale, written by God’s 
finger,’’ and our “‘ Cinderella’ and ‘‘ Rum- 
pelstilzchen,’’ and our ‘‘Sleeping Beauty,’’ 
bring happiness to the child-side of every 
manly heart. 

We believe in Homer and the Greek clas- 
sics for children. The song of the Ilaid is 
from the childhood of the world’s literature, 
and its melodies are sweet to children. 

We believe in giving our young people 
the strong food of Virgil, and the Latin 
classics, written in the hush of the world’s 
history, when men, no longer engaged in 
war, had time to think. Why should we 
withhold from our children thé products of 
this age of thought ? 

We believe, finally, in giving our children 
some idea of the great works of more mod- 
ern times, ‘‘ Faust,’’ ‘‘ The Divine Com- 
edy,’’ ‘‘ Paradise Lost and Regained,’’ as 
well as Shakespeare and the strong works of 
our own times. 

To be a little more explicit and practical 
about all this: 
terested in the beautiful ‘‘ Aurora’’ as she 
.-steps forth from the palace of the sun and 
opens the cloud-gates of the morning with 


What child will not be in- 
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her ‘‘ rosy-tipped fingers ?’’ (I know a little 
three-year-old who frequently teases her 
papa for the story of the ‘‘ duhfuh’’ ** Ah- 
wodah.’’) How bright the eyes will grow 
as the dazzling charict of Helios, attended 
by the Hours, drawn by the milk-white 
steeds in golden harness, and breathing fire, 
passes through the dawn gate, and pursues 
its restless course among the dragons of the 
sky, and rests ina sea of glory at eventide. 
How little hearts will soften and little eyes 
grow moistened till the tear-drops fall as 
they listen to the story of Phaeton, who, 
taunted by his mates, fled to his father, the 
rightful protector of every boy, and asked to 
drive his chariot for a single day and prove 
himself a worthy son by doing a god-like 
act. How the father, knowing the danger, 
sought to dissuade him from his purpose, 
but having promised, finally permitted the 
headstrong boy to take the reins, and how 
he met disaster and death. Such a tale 
touches young life to the quick and teaches 
many valuable lessons. And then, there is 
the mischievous little Hermes, with his 
Lyre, which, with a slight change in spell- 
ing, might be descriptive of the little god 
himself—why, the air is full of him. The 
hurricane, and the storm cloud, as well as 
the soft breezes of a summer day, suggest 
his presence. I have seen children laugh 
themselves tired at the thought of the tre- 
mendous sneeze of the little day-old god, 
which nearly frightened Phcebus out of his 
wits. 

Cupid, with his golden and leaden tip- 
ped arrows, never grows old to children, 
and associated with Puck and the Brownies, 
forms a most interesting series of studies. 

How the faces will grow serious and 
thoughtful as, a little later, they read the 
story of Prometheus, that crowning myth, 
and learn how, for the sake of mankind, a 
heathen god suffered through untold ages; 
and with what delight will this character be 
followed through Aeschylus, Goethe, Shel- 
ley, Longfellow, and Lowell—and thus we 
bring you again to the thought, that while 
this kind of work in literature delights 
children, it is worthy the attention of more 
mature minds. 

**O, Solon, you Greeks are always 
young. There is not an old man among 
you,’’ said the Egyptian priest. Perhaps 
this is the key to the remarkable adaptation 
of many parts of Homer to the young. 
Certain it is, that children from the fourth 
grade up, will listen with untiring interest to 
these stories. The wedding feast of Thetis, 
which leads up to the wonderful story of 
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Troy, secures attention at once. Eros, 
with her golden apple of discord, thrown 
among the wedding guests—and the contest 
for beauty by Juno, Minerva, and Venus, in 
which the latter triumphs, always attracts. 
So story after story may be told. ‘‘Iphi- 
genia,’’ the ‘‘ Heroic Deeds of Diomedes,”’ 
the ‘‘ Night Spies,’’ the ‘‘ Wooden Horse,’’ 
‘¢ Laocoén, ’’ the aged Priam pleading for 
the body of his son Hector, the ‘‘ Visit to 
Hades,’’ the ‘‘ Cyclops,’’ the ‘‘Sirens,’’ 
«« Circe’’ and her Palace, the pathetic scene 
in which the dog Argus recognizes his mas- 
ter through all disguises, and then dies— 
these, and many others, may be told in the 
earlier years. These may be followed by 
the entire story briefly told, and a little 
later, again, with frequent free translations, 
and in higher grades by the reading of the 
text almost entire, and finally, if kind Prov- 
idence permits, in the high school and col- 
lege, by the story in Greek. Nor must we 
forget to make frequent character studies all 
along the line. The Homeric characters 
are well worth a boy’s attention, since such 
men as Alexander and Napoleon drew from 
them the inspiration which made them the 
conquerors of the world, and, though 
Greek and Trojan contend no more in bat- 
tle on the windy plains of Troy, Helen 
looks out upon us from the page of Homer, 
divinely fresh and radiant as when her 
‘*fair face launch’d a thousand ships and 
fired the topless towers of Ilium.’’ Andro- 
mache and Penelope have always remained 
beacon lights of domestic purity and faith- 
fulness, while Nausica stands for all that is 
sweet and beautiful in young womanhood. 
Our girls may wisely study these characters. 

There are many beautiful things in Euri- 
pides which will furnish food for thought, 
while children will laugh over the ‘‘Clouds,”’ 
the ‘‘ Birds’ and the ‘‘ Wasps’’ of Aristo- 
phanes. ‘‘ Antigone’ and “‘ Philoctetes,’’ 
are within the child’s comprehension, from 
“*Sophocles.’’ The latter may be read in 
connection with Enoch Arden. ‘‘ Oedipus,’’ 
from the same author, may be made a sea 
study. The storm scene may be compared 
with that in Virgil, and with the descrip- 
tion of the thunder storm in the Bible, 
Psalm 29. Nor must we forget the greatest 
writer of the age, Aeschylus, whose ‘‘ Pro- 
metheus’’ and ‘‘ The Persians’ have been 
the admiration of all. 

Virgil, passing now to another age, may 
be treated much as Homer; and as minor 
studies, Ovid’s ‘* Metamorphosis’’ and Lu- 
cian’s ‘‘ Dialogues of the Dead,’’ are ap- 
propriate. What Don Quixote was to chiv- 
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alry, Lucian was to heathen worship. Homer 
struck the first blow at the Classical Deities 
when he made them do clumsy work in the 
Iliad, but Lucian laughed them out of exist- 
ence. Then says Fraser, ‘‘when we are 
dull and want to laugh, ring the bell for 
Aristophanes and Lucian.”’ 

But I must not linger long here. A 
thousand years pass, and there comes 
another period of literary culture, with one 
towering light set in a diadem of flowers. 
That towering light is the great Italian mas- 
ter, Dante. What! Can our children 
find anything to interest them in Dante? 
Why, I have never been able to interest 
myself in Dante, says one. Al ot which 
may be true, friends, and yet I have the 
audacity to stand before you to-day, with 
the assertion, that the ‘‘ Divine Comedy”’ 
with its three-fold divisions, the Inferno, 
Purgatorio, and Paradiso, each ending with 
its hand uplifted toward the stars, can be 
made very attractive to children from the 
sixth grade up. It is a wonderful work, 
well worthy its name, full of power and 
beauty. It is work of the most finished art, 
wrought by a skillful hand. It covers the 
whole field of poetic imagination—from the 
most grotesque and horrible in the Inferno, 
through mediocy in Purgatorio, to the most 
beautiful of which the mind can conceive in 
the Paradiso. It is full of profound and 
misty sayings; full of double meanings and 
dark utterances; a work for profound and 
scholarly minds, and yet, withal, full of en- 
nobling thoughts and attractive scenes and 
lessons, which are entirely within the com- 
prehension of our children. Let them taste 
these great thoughts. Let us give them a 
view of this great work of art. iow vividly 
in our memory is pictured the beautiful 
child Beatrice, in her crimson robe, as the 
boy Dante first met her. Of course the 
boyish heart went out to her. How chaste 
and sweet the young girl of eighteen, this 
time in robes of spotless white. Of course 
the impresston made could never be effaced. 
Is it any wonder that this pure, sweet girl in 
her beauty of crimson and white became the 
inspiration of his life; that henceforth the 
burden of his thought was to place her 
where never woman was placed before, and 
to render her name immortal? That love 
never spoken, that early death, that silent 
life purpose, that strange, mysterious trans 


| formation, such as could be worked out only 


by a mind like Dante’s, of a beautiful soul 
into the spirit of ‘‘ philosophy’’—how at- 
tractive to young and old. 

The plan of Dante’s Universe, with its 
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*‘circles of hell,’’ its ‘‘rivers of death,”’ 
its ‘‘clouds of fire,’’ with its ‘‘Gate of St. 
Peter,’’ its terraces of rest, and its terres- 
trial paradise, with its ‘‘ Crystalline 
Spheres,’’ its ‘‘ Lake of Light,’’ and its 
‘¢ Rose of the Blessed,’’—what an interest- 
ing study! And then the journey, through 
tne ‘‘ dark woods,’’ with its ‘‘ beasts of ter- 
ror,’’ led by Virgil, over the ‘‘ dark river,”’ 
oared by the grim Ferryman, down through 
the horrors of hell, up through the peaceful 
regions of waiting and purging, into the re- 
volving heavens, sphere by sphere, led by 
the beatific light from the radiant face of 
Beatrice, into the celestial glories of the 
‘« Empyrean,’’—what soul so dead that it 
will not be quickened by such power of de- 
scription, such wonderful imagery? And 
then the literary gems fairly sparkle, in 
their beauty and brilliancy, along the way. 
From the inscription over Hell Gate: 

“¢ Leave off all hope all ye who enter in,”’ 
through the description at the Gate of St. 
Peter. . 

“ Thither did we approach ; and the first stair 

Was marble white, so polished and so smooth, 
I mirrored myself therein as I appear. 

The second, tinct of deeper hue than perse, 
Was of a calcined and uneven stone, 
Cracked all asunder, lengthwise and across, 
The third, that uppermost rests massively, 
Prophyry, seemed to me, of flaming red. 

As blood that from a vein is spurting forth. 
Both of his feet was holding upon this 

The angel of God, upon the threshold seated, 
Which seemed to me a stone of diamond.” 


Through the ‘‘ Salute of Love,’’ and the 
‘* Bees’’ with radiant form, wings of gold, 
and robes whiter than snow, and the 
‘*snow-white rose,’’ the yellow centre of 
which is a lake of light, and whose circum- 
ference would outgirt the sun : 
“And Light I saw in fashion of a river. 
Fulvid with its effulgence ’twixt two banks, 
Depicted with an admirable Spring. 
Out of this river issued living sparks, 
And all the sides sank down into the flowers. 
Like unto rubies that are set in gold.” 


° 

Who shall say that all this is not of inter- 
est to our school children? Let us see that 
they have opportunity, through us, to know 
something of this great work. Give them a 
taste, and I am sure they will in time desire 
to peruse and study the entire poem. 

Probably the most sublime poem ever 
written, is Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’’ I 


would that time would permit me to speak. 


of its features that I have found attractive 
to our older children. They are there, 
* friends ; an ‘‘ undisturbed song of sweet re- 
pose,’’ that only needs to be awakened 
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from its slumbers and placed upon our ban- 
quet table. I would also that I had time to 
speak of the works of Chaucer, Goethe, 
and Schiller. These too have a place 
among the young. 

But, says some one, these studies are not 
American, and we could study with greater 
profit our American authors. What is 
American literature? Is Longfellow an 
American author? ‘‘The windows of 
Longfellow,’’ says Horace Scudder, ‘‘ look 
towards the east.”” Emerson ?—‘*‘ To under- 
stand Emerson, one must. have a remote 
view’’—says the same author: ‘* Emerson 
gathered his best thoughts from Epictetus 
and Marcus Aurelius.’’ Hawthorne ?—Why, 
our greatest prose writer of modern times 
gathered his inspiration and received his 
pure classical style from teachers thousands 
of years old. What student of Hawthorne 
can doubt it? There are few purely Ameri- 
can authors. As it has taken the accumu- 
lated experience, wisdom and knowledge ot 
all past ages to make this hour in America, 
so it has taken the literature of all the past 
and of all nations to make American litera- 
ture. Then, finally, looking backward into 
the ages past, and outward to all nations, 
let us present to our children the pure and 
strong in our own literature. 

Where shall this work be done? In con- 
nection with all studies—science, history, 
geography, wherever there is a suggestion in 
nature. The spider will suggest the story of 
‘* Arachne ;’’ the Sunflower, ‘‘ Clytie ;’’ the 
orange, ‘‘The Golden Apple;’’ the air, 
‘* Athena ;’’ the wind, ‘‘ Hermes ;’’ and the 
Story of ‘‘ Phaeton,’’ Lowell’s ‘‘ Singing 
Leaves,’’ and Tennyson’s ‘‘ Talking Oak ;”’ 
and so almost everything points to some 
literary gem or ancient story, which may, 
with the authors studied, be woven into 
a perfect whole—a beautiful picture to be 
hung in memory’s halls, to shape the char- 
acter, beautify the life, and be a joy forever. 
But, chiefly, this work must be done in 
connection with daily language lessons. A 
slight experience tells me that by following 
this plan, our children will in a short time 
gain a command over their mother tongue, 
such as they can obtain in no other way. 

But, friends, I have already detained you 
too long. Iam aware that I have touched 
but the border land of this subject. Under- 
neath the surface is a wealth of beauty and 
grandeur, of which we have not dreamed. 
Let us take up this work and search for hid- 
den treasures. We shall be sure to find, 
when the dust shall have been removed, 
rare and costly jewels, which, purified and 
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softened by Christianity, may be made to 
sparkle in the light of modern thought. 
Let us take these jewels, use them discrimi- 
nately and wisely, until our young people 
shall appreciate the beautiful in literature, 
as now they do the beautiful in art, or the 
classical in music, and let us not forget as 
we strike the chords of literature upon the 

delicate harp of young lives, that 

“« The tones, the living tones, 

Are left forever in the strings.” 

Education. 


- 
-_ 


‘¢FIRST!’’* 








BY HENRY DRUMMOND. 





HAVE three heads to give you. The 
first is ‘‘ Geography,’’ the second ‘‘ Arth- 
metic,’’ and the third ‘‘ Grammar.’’ 


GEOGRAPHY. 


First. Geography tells us where to find 
places. Where is the kingdom of God? It 
is said that when a Prussian officer was 
killed in the Franco-Prussian war, a map of 
France was very often found in his pocket. 
When we wish to occupy a country, we 
ought to know its geography. Now, where 
is the kingdom of God? A boy over there 
says, ‘‘It isin heaven.’’ No; it is not in 
heaven. Another boy says, ‘‘It is in the 
Bible.”” No; it is not in the Bible. 
Another boy says, ‘‘It must be in the 
Church.’”’ No; it is not in the Church. 
Heaven is only the Capita/ of the kingdom 
of God; the Bible is the Guide- Book to it ; 
the Church is the weekly Parade of those 
who belong to it. If you would turn to the 
seventeenth chapter of St. Luke you will 
find out where the kingdom of God really 
is. ‘* The kingdom of God is within you’’ 
' —within you. The kingdom of God is in- 
side people. 

I remember once taking a walk by the river 
near where the Falls of Niagara are, when I 
noticed a remarkable figure walking along 
the river bank. I had been some time in 
America. I had seen black men, and red 





* One Sunday afternoon there assembled at the 
City Hall, Glasgow, Scotland, the Boys’ Brigade, 
fourteen hundred strong, in the presence of an inter- 
ested audience. Professor Drummond ascended the 
platform, and after prayer had been offered, and sev- 
eral hymns had been sung, requested the members to 
turn to the sixth chapter of St. Matthew and read in 
unison the verse, “ But seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness, and all these things shall 
be added unto you.” Afterwards, all being seated, 
Professor Drummond proceeded with his address. 
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men, and yellow men, and white men; 
black men, the Negroes; red men, the In- 
dians ; yellow men, the Chinese; white men, 
the Americans. But this man looked quite 
different in his dress from anything I had 
ever seen. When he came a little closer, I 
saw he was wearing a kilt; when he came a 
little nearer stiJl, I saw that he was dressed 
exactly like a Highland soldier. When he 
came quite near, I said to him, ‘‘ What are 
you doing here?’ ‘‘ Why should I not be 
here?’’ he said ; ‘don’t you know this is 
British soil? When you cross the river you 
come into Canada.’’ This soldier was 
thousands of miles from England, and yet 
he was in the kingdom of England. Wher- 
ever there is an English heart beating loyal 
to the Queen of Britain, there is England. 
Wherever there is a boy whose heart is loyal 
to the King of the kingdom of God, the 
kingdom of God is‘within him. 

What is the kingdom of God? Every 
kingdom has its exports, its products. Go 
down to the river here, and you will find 
ships coming in with cotton ; you know they 
come from America. You will find ships 
with tea; you know they are from China. 
Ships with wool ; you know they come from 
Australia. Ships with sugar; you know - 
they come from Java. What comes from 
the kingdom of God? Again we must refer 
to our Guide-book. Turn to Romans, and 
we shall find what the kingdom of God is. 
I will read it: ‘‘ The kingdom of God is 
righteousness, peace, joy’’—three things. 
‘*The kingdom of God is righteousness, 
peace, joy.’’ Righteousness of course, is 
just doing what is right. Any boy who 
does what is right has the kingdom of God 
within him. Any boy who, instead of be- 
ing quarrelsome, lives at peace with the 
other boys, has the kingdom of God within 
him. Any boy whose heart is filled with joy 
because he does what is right, has the king- 
dom of God within him. The kingdom of 
of God is not going to religious meetings, 
and hearing strange religious experiences: 
the kingdom of God is doing what is right 
—living at peace with all men, being filled 
with joy in the Holy Ghost. 

Boys, if you are going to be Christians, 
be Christians as boys, and not as your 
grandmothers. A grandmother has to be a 
Christian as a grandmother, and that is the 
right and the beautiful thing for her; but if 
you cannot read your Bible by the hour as 
your grandmother can, or delight in mect- 
ings as she can, don’t think you are neces- 
sarily a bad boy. When you are your 
grandmother’s age you will have your 
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grandmother’s kind of religion. Mean- 
time, be a Christian as a boy. Livea boy’s 
life. Do the straight thing ; seek the king- 
dom of righteousness and honor and truth. 
Keep the peace with the boys about you, 
and be filled with the joy of being a loyal, 
and simple, and natural, and boy-like ser- 
vant of Christ. 

You can very easily tell a house, or a 
workshop, or an office where the kingdom 
of God is mot. The first thing you see in 
that place is that the ‘‘straight thing’’ is 
not always done. Customers do not get 
fair play. You are in danger of learning to 
cheat and to lie. Better, a thousand times, 
to starve than to stay in a place where you 
cannot do what is right. 

Or, when you go into your workshop, 
you find everybody sulky, touchy, and ill- 
tempered; everybody at daggers drawn 
with everybody else; some of the men not 
on speaking terms with some of the others, 
and the whole /ee/ of the place miserable 
and unhappy. The kingdom of God is not 
there, for i# is peace. It is the kingdom of 
the devil that is anger and wrath and malice. 

If you want to get the kingdom of God 
into your workshop, or into your home, let 
the quarreling be stopped. Live in peace 
and harmony and brotherliness with every 
one. For the kingdom of God is a king- 
dom of brothers. It is a great society, 
founded by Jesus Christ, of all the people 
who try to be like Him, and live to make 
the world better and sweeter and happier. 
Wherever a boy is trying to do that, in the 
house or in the street, in the workshop or 
on the base-ball field, there is the kingdom 
of God. And every boy, however small or 
obscure or poor, who is seeking that, is a 
member of it. You see now, I hope, what 
what the kingdom is. 


ARITHMETIC. 


I pass, therefore, to the second head: 
What was it? ‘‘Arithmetic.’’ Are there 
any arithmetic words in this text? 
“‘ Added,’’ says one boy. Quite right, 
added. What other arithmetic word? 
“‘ First.’’ Yes, jirst—“ first,’’ ‘‘ added.’’ 
Now, don’t you think you could not have 
anything better to seek “‘first’’ than the 
things I have aamed—to do what is right, 
to live at peace, and be always making 
those about you happy? You see at once 
why Christ tells us to seek these things first 
—because they are the best worth seeking. 
Do you know anything better than these 
things—anything happier, purer 
nobler? If you do, seek them first. But if 
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you do not, seek first the kingdom of God. 
I am not here this afternoon to tell you to 
be religious. You know that. I am not 
here to tell you to seek the kingdom of God. 
I have come to tell you to seek the kingdom 
of God first. First. Not many people do 
that. They put a little religion into their 
life—once a week, perhaps. They might 
almost as well let it alone. It is not worth 
seeking the kingdom of God unless we seek 
it first. Suppose you take the helm out of 
a ship and hang it over the bow, and send 
that ship to sea, will it ever reach the other 
side? Certainly not. It will drift about 
anyhow. Keep religion in its place, and it 
will take you straight through life, and 
straight to your Father in Heaven when life 
is-over. .But if you do not put it in its place, 
you may as well have nothing to do with it. 
Religion out of its place in a human life is 
the most miserable thing in the world. 
There is nothing that requires so much to 
be kept in its place as religion, and its place 
is what?—second? third? ‘‘First.’’ Boys, 
carry that home with you to day—/irst the 
kingdom of God. Make it so that it will be 
natural to you to think about that the very 
first thing. 

There was a boy in Glasgow apprenticed to 
a gentleman who made telegraphs. The gen- 
tleman told me this himself. One day this 
boy was up on the top of a four-story house 
with a number of men fixing up a telegraph- 
wire. The work all but done. It was get- 
ting late, and the men said they were going 
away home, and the boy was to nip off the 
ends of the wire himself. Before going down 
they told him to be sure to go back to the 
workshop when he had finished, with his mas- 
ter’s tools. ‘Do not leave any of them ly- 
ing about, whatever you do,”’ said the fore- 
man. The boy climbed up the pole and be- 
gan to nip off the ends of the wire. 
very cold winter night, and the dusk was 
gathering. He lost his hold and fell upon 
the slates, slid down, and then over and over 
to the ground below. A _ clothes rope, 
stretched across the ‘‘green’’ on to which 
he was just about to fall, caught him on the 
chest and broke his fall; but the shock was 
terrible, and he lay unconscious among some 
clothes upon the green. An old woman come 
out: seeing her rope broken and the clothes 
all soiled, thought the boy was drunk, shook 
him, scolded him, and went for the police- 
man. 
back to consciousness, rubbed his eyes, and 
got upon his feet. What do you think he 
did? He staggered, half blind, away up 
the stairs. He climbed the ladder. He 


It wasa, 


And the boy with the shaking came . 





in his heart. 
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got on to the roof of the house. He gath- 
ered up his tools, put them into his basket, 
took them down, and when he got to the 
ground again, fainted dead away. Just then 
the policeman came, saw there was some- 
thing seriously wrong, and carried him 
away to the hospital, where he lay for some 
time. I am glad to say he got better. 
What was his first thought at that terrible 
moment? His duty. He was not thinking 
of himself; he was thinking about his mas- 
ter. First, the kingdom of God. 

But there is another arithmetic word. 
What is it? ‘*‘Added.’’ There is not one 
boy here who does not know the difference 
between addition and subtraction. 
that is a very important difference in relig- 
ion, because—and it is a very strange thing 
—very few people know the difference when 
they begin to talk about religion. They 
often tell boys that if they seek the king- 
dom of God, everything else is going to be 
subtracted from them. They tell them that 
they are going to become gloomy, miser- 
able, and will lose everything that makes a 
boy’s life worth living—that they will have 
to stop base-ball and story-books, and be- 
come little old men, and spend all their 
time in going to meetings and in singing 
hymns. Now, that is not true. Christ 
never said anything like that. Christ says 
we are to ‘‘seek first the kingdom of God,”’ 
and everything else worth having is to be 
added unto us. If there is anything I would 
like you to take away with you this after- 
noon, it is these two arithmetic words— 
‘*first’’ and ‘‘added.’’ I do not mean by 
added that if you become religious you are 
all going to become rich. Here is a boy 
who, in sweeping out the shop to-morrow 
morning, finds sixpence lying among the 
orange-boxes. Well, nobody has missed it. 
He puts it in his pocket, and it begins to 
burn a hole there. By breakfast-time he 
wishes that sixpence were in his master’s 
pocket. And by and by he goes to his mas- 
ter. He says (to Aimse/f, and not to his 
master), ‘‘I was at the Boys’ Brigade yes- 
terday, and I was to seek first that which 
was right.’? Then he says to his master, 
‘* Please sir, here is sixpence that I found 
upon the floor.’’ The master puts it in the 
‘*till.’’ What has the boy got in his pocket ? 
Nothing; dut he has got the kingdom of God 
He has laid up treasure in 
Heaven, which is of infinitely more worth 
than sixpence. Now, that boy does not 
find a shilling on his way home. I have 
known that happen, but that is not what is 
meant by ‘‘adding.’’ It does not mean 
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that God is going to pay him in his own 
coin, for he pays in better coin. 

Yet I remember once hearing of a boy 
who was paid in both ways. He was very, 
very poor. He lived in a foreign country, 
and his mother said to him one day that he 
must go into the great city and start in busi- 
ness, and she took his coat and cut it open 
and sewed between the lining and the coat 
forty golden dinars, which she had saved up 
for many years to start him in life. She 
told him to take care of robbers as he went 
across the desert ; and as he was going out 
of the door she said: ‘*‘My boy, I have 
two words for you—‘ Fear God, and never 
tell a lie.’’’ “The boy started off, and to-.- 
ward evening he saw glittering in the dis- 
tance the minarets of the great city, but be- 
tween the city and himself he saw a cloud 
of dust ; it came nearer; presently he saw 
that it was a band of robbers. One of the 
robbers left the rest and rode toward him, 
and said: ‘* Boy, what have you got ?’’ 
And the boy looked him in the face and 
said: ‘‘I have forty golden dinars sewed 
up in my coat.’’ And the robber laughed 
and wheeled round his horse and went away 
back. He would not believe the boy. 
Presently another robber came, and he said: 
‘‘ Boy, what have you got?’’ ‘* Forty di- 
nars sewed up in my coat.’’ The robber 
said: ‘* The boy is a fool,’’ and wheeled 
his horse and rode away back. By. and by 
the robber captain came, and he said: 
‘‘ Boy, what have you got?’’ ‘*I have forty 
golden dinars sewed up in my coat.’’ And 
the robber dismounted and put his hand 
over the boy’s breast, felt something round, 
counted one, two, three, four, five, till he 
counted out the forty golden coins. He 
looked the boy in the face, and said: 
‘¢Why did you tell me that?’’ The boy 
said: ‘* Because of God and my mother.”’ 
And the robber leaned on his spear and 
thought, and said: ‘*‘ Wait a moment.”’ 
He mounted his horse, rode back to the 
rest of the robbers, and came back in about 
five minutes with his dress changed. This 
time he looked not like a robber, but like a 
merchant. He took the boy up on his 
horse and said: ‘‘ My boy, I have long 
wanted to do some thing for my God and 
for my mother, and I have this moment re- 
nounced my robber’s life. I am also a mer- 
chant. I have a large business house in the 
city. I want you to come and live with 
me, to teach me about your God; and you 
will be rich, and your mother some day 
will come and live with us.’’#And the 
story went on to say that it all "happened. 
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By seeking first the kingdom of God, all 
these things were added unto him. 

Boys, banish for ever from your minds 
the idea that religion is sudtraction. It 
does not tell us to give things up, but rather 
gives us something so much better that they 
give themselves up. When you see a boy 
on the street whipping a top, you know, 
perhaps, that you could not make that boy 
happier than by giving him a top, a whip, 
and half an hour to whip it. But next 
birthday, when he looks back, he says, 
‘‘What a goose I was last year to be de- 
lighted with a top; what I want now is a 
base-ball bat.’’” When he becomes an old 
man he does not care in the least for a base- 
ball bat; he wants rest, and a snug fire- 
side, and a newspaper every day. He won- 
ders how he could ever have taken up his 
thoughts with base-ball bats and whipping- 
tops. Now, when a boy becomes a Christ- 
ian, he grows out of the evil things one by 
one—that is to say, if they are really evil— 
which he used to set his heart upon (of 
course I do not mean baseball bats, for they 
are not evils); and so instead of telling 
people to give up things, we are safer to tell 
them to “‘seek first the kingdom of God,’’ 
and then they will get new things and better 
things, and the old things will drop off of 
themselves. This is what is meant by the 
‘new heart.’’ It means that God puts into 
us new thoughts and new wishes, and we be- 
come quite different boys. 


GRAMMAR, 
Lastly, and very shortly. What was the 
third head? ‘‘Grammar.’’ Right: Gram- 
mar, Now, I require a clever boy to an- 
swer the next question. What is the verb? 
**Seek.’’ Very good: ‘‘Seek.’’ What 


mood is it in? ‘Imperative mood.’’ 
What does that mean? ‘‘ Command.’’ 
You boys of the Boys’ Brigade know what 
commands are. What is the soldier’s first 
lesson? ‘‘ Obedience.’’ Have you obeyed 
this command ? Remember the imperative 





mood of these words, ‘‘ See first the king- 


dom of God.’’ 
your King. It must be done. I have been 
trying to show you what a splendid thing it 
is; what a reasonable thing it is; what a 
happy thing it is; but beyond all these 
reasons it is a thing that must be done, be- 
cause we are commanded to do it by our 
Captain. It is one of the finest things 
about the Boys’ Brigade that it always ap- 
peals to Christ as its highest Officer, and 
takes its commands from Him. Now, there 


This is the command of « 
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is His command to seek first the kingdom 
of God. Have you done it? ‘ Well,’ I 
know some boys will say, ‘‘ we are going to 


have a good time, enjoy life, and then we | 


are going to seek—/as/—the kingdom of 
God.’’ Now that. is mean; it is nothing 
else than mean for a boy to take all the 
good gifts that God has given him, and then 
give Him nothing back in return but his 
wasted life. 

God wants boys’ ves, not only their 
souls. It is for active service soldiers are 
drilled and trained and fed and armed. 
That is why you and I are in the world at 
all—not to prepare to go out of it some 
day ; but to serve God actively in it now. 
It is monstrous and shameful and cowardly 
tortalk of seeking the kingdom /as¢. It is 
shirking duty, abandoning one’s rightful 
post, playing into the enemy’s hand by 
doing nothing to turn his flank. Every 
hour a 2ingdom is coming in your heart, in 
your home, in the world near you, be it 
a kingdom of darkness or a kingdom of 
light. You are placed where you are, in a 
particular business, in a particular street, to 
help on there the kingdom of God. You 
cannot do that when you are old and ready 
to die. By that time your companions will 
have fought their fight, and lost or won. 
If they lose, will you not be sorry that you 
did not help them? Will you not regret 
that only at the last you helped the kingdom 
of God? Perhaps you will not able to do it 
then. And then your life has been lost in- 
deed. 

Very few people have the opportunity to 
seek the kingdom of God at the end. 
Christ, knowing all that, knowing that re- 
ligion was a thing for our life, not merely 
for our death-bed, has laid this command 
upon us now: ‘‘ Seek frst the kingdom of 
God.’’ I am going to leave you with this 
text itself. Every Brigade boy in the world 
should obey it. 

Boys, before you go to work to-morrow, 
before you go to sleep to-night, before you 
go to the Sunday-school this afternoon, be- 
fore you go out of the. door of the City 
Hall, resolve that, God helping you, you 
are going to seek firs¢ the kingdom of God. 
Perhaps some boys here are deserters ; they 
began once before to serve Christ, and they 
deserted. Come back again, come back 
again to-day. Others have never enlisted 
at all. Will you not do it now! 
old enough to decide. And the grandest 
moment of a boy’s life is that moment when 
he decides to seek first the kingdom of God. 


You are . 
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TRAINING FOR SELF-RELIANCE.* 





F all the elements of success none is 
more vital than self-reliance. The 
spirit of self-help is the root of all genuine 
growth in the individual; and exhibited in 
the lives of many, it constitutes the true 
source of national vigor and strength. 
‘*Help yourself and Heaven will help you,”’ 
should be the motto of every one who would 
become useful in the world or carve his way 
to honor and wealth. It is often a dire 
curse for a young man or woman to be the 
recipient of charity, to lean while character 
is forming wholly upon others for support. 
He who begins with crutches will usually 
end with crutches. Help from without is 
often enfeebling in its effects, but help from 
within always invigorates. He who dares 
not follow his own independent judgment, 
but runs perpetually to others for advice, be- 
comes at last a moral weakling and an in- 
tellectual dwarf. Such an one has no self 
within him and believes in no self within, 
but goes to others and entreats of them, one 
after another, to lend him theirs. It is said 
that a lobster, when left high and dry 
among the rocks, has not instinct and en- 
ergy enough to work his way back to the 
sea, but waits for the sea to come to him. 
If it does not come, he remains where he is 
and dies, although the slightest effort would 
enable him to reach the waves, which are 
perhaps tossing and tumbling within a yard 
of him. The world is full of human lob- 
sters,—men stranded on the rocks of busi- 
ness, who, instead of putting forth their own 
energies, are waiting for some grand billow 
of good fortune to set them afloat. 

There are many young men of vivid im- 
aginations, who, instead of carrying their 
own burdens, are always dreaming of some 
one coming to give them ‘‘a lift.’ One of 
their common excuses for not improving 
their talents, is, that they are poor, and 
have no means of acquiring an education 
and no rich or influential friends to assist 
them in life. Young man! you need no as- 
sistance, if you have the will and resolution 
which you ought to posiess, and that manly 
self-reliance which is indispensable to suc- 
dess in every department of life. 

God never intended. that strong, inde- 
pendent beings should be reared by cling- 
ing to others for support like the ivy to the 
oak. The difficulties, hardships and trials 
of life—the obstacles one encounters on the 


* Read by Miss S. Fahrenbach, at New Holland 
District Institute, Lancaster County, Pa. 








road to fortune, are positive blessings. 
They knit the muscles more firmly and teach 
sell-reliance, just as by wrestling with an 
athlete, we increase our own strength and 
learn the secret of his skill. Nothing in- 
deed can be more unwise than the anxiety 
of parents to accumulate property for the 
support of their children after their own 
death. Many a father toils hard and pain- 
fully economizes, that he may leave means 
enough to give his children ‘‘a start in the 
world,’’ when, were he their worst enemy, 
he could hardly adopt a surer means of 
keeping them in poverty and obscurity. It is 
a proverb, that ‘‘rich young men, who be- 
gin their fortunes where their fathérs left - 
off, leave off where their fathers began.’’ 
The only money which usually benefits a 
man is that which he has. himself earned. 
The sons of the rich, who were dandled in 
the lap of luxury, whose path was smoothed 
for them at every step, who were never for 
an instant compelled to fight against the 
armed resistance of misfortune, penury and 
wrong, seldom reach the top of the ladder. 

To counteract this tendency of well-to-do 
parents to neglect the culture of the self-re- 
liant quality in their children, the teacher 
must be ever on the alert for opportunities 
to throw little duties and responsibilities 
upon them, that they will readily and hap- 
pily assume. Our teacher said generously 
of another: ‘‘ They are always so glad to 
get her pupils in the high school,’’ ‘*Why?”’ 
was asked. ‘‘ Because, if they do not happen 
to know a thing, they know just how to go to 
work to find it out for themselves,’’ was the 
reply. What praise for the work of a teacher! 
Not that her classes came up to the high 
school bringing along a meaningless row of 
statistics; not that they excelled in glib re- 
citations or ability ‘‘ to show off,’’ but that 
they had acquired the power quietly to 
search for themselves and to find the neces- 
sary steps that might be hidden away in the 
upward path of learning. That teacher had 
builded for the lasting good of her pupils 
far better than she can ever know. It is 
like trying to trace the effect of one wave 
upon another to attempt to estimate the 
benefit which the influence of one self-re- 
liant pupil will have upon some other, and 
that one upon still another, and so on all 
the way through life. 

But it is not only in the higher grades that 
this training can be given. Though much 
can be done even there to remedy the 
wrongs and omissions of early teaching, 
yet it is in the very earliest school life that 
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should begin. Into the lowest primary 
room come the little children, who, in all 
probability, have never been taught to de- 
pend upon themselves foranything. Parental 
affection and care are mistakenly shown in 
doing for the little ones the very things they 
need to do for themselves. Itseems seldom 
to occur to parents that training in care and 
responsibility should begin as soon as the 
child can walk or understand requests. A 
lecturer before a ‘‘ Mothers’ Club’’ recently 
brought upon himself the indignation of the 
whole audience, by insisting that the child 
should never leave its playthings till it had 
picked them up in an orderly fashion, even 
if it were not old enough to put them away. 
‘€ Teach your children to shut the door after 
them, even if you have to help them to 
stand while they are doing it,’’ was his 
parting injunction as he bowed himself 
away from the platform. If such habits had 
been early ingrained into the children at 
home, primary teachers would find the first 
school year one of far less difficulty than 
now. 

The temptation to help children by doing 
for them that which they need to do for 
themselves, is well-nigh irresistible. ‘It 
will take them so long,’’ answers the anx- 
ious teacher, ‘‘and I have no time to wait 
for them.’’ The analogy between the train- 
ing of the physical and the mental powers 
cannot be forgotten by the teacher for one 
instant, or the over-weening desire to help 
to ‘* rush things,’’ to have a ‘‘ good-looking 
school’ will entirely defeat the true end for 
which all schools exist. Muscles increase 
in size and strength because they are used. 
Power to walk, run and jump is gained 
because the child does these things for 
himself. Self-reliance will grow when it is 
exercised, and in no other way. The be- 
lief that somehow and some time the child 
who is ‘‘done for’’ all its early years to 
the ruination point, will suddenly take on 
strength, energy and independent action, is 
as absurd as that an ever-tended shrub kept 
from the air and sunlight for fear of injury 
will, in some mysterious way, grow into a 
magnificent tree. ‘‘ What is sown will also 
be reaped,’’ is a law of nature that is piti- 
less in its inexorable results. 

There are many persons who are always 
looking to government, to reform societies, 
to improved educational institutions — to 
anything and everything but their own hands 
and brains—to better their condition and 
make their life-journey easy. Even the best 
institutions can give a man no active help. 
Perhaps the utmost they can dc is to leave 
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him free to develop himself and improve his 
individual condition. But in all times men 
have been prone to believe that their-well- 
being was to be secured by means of insti- 
tutions rather than by their own conduct. 
But no laws which the wit of man can 
devise can make the idle industrious, the 
thriftless provident, or the drunken sober. 
Even when men are born to wealth and 
high social position, any solid reputation 
which they may individually achieve is 
only attained by energetic application ; for 
though an inheritance of acres may be be- 
queathed, not so the inheritance of knowl- 
edge and wisdom. The knowledge and 
experience which produce wisdom can only 
become a man’s individual possession and 
property by his own free action, and it is 
as futile to expect these without laborious, 
painstaking effort, as it is to hope to gather 
a harvest where the seed has not been sown. 





OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 





AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BY H. L. DIFFEN- 
BACH AT HOWARD, PA., IN 1855. 





EACHERS and friends of education at 
Howard and a few other districts were 
not fully satisfied with their progress, al- 
though they had outgrown all that was an- 
ticipated by the Legislature in 1834. Peti- 
tions were quite numerously signed for the 
election of County Superintendents, and in 
fact suggesting an entire revision of the 
school law. The Legislature was slow to 
act upon these suggestive petitions, as some 
states, notably New York, had passed laws 
providing for the same measure we were 
asking for, in which case it was admitted 
that these officials became book agents for 
the numerous publishing companies, to 
the detriment of the schools. Pennsylvan- 
ians were ready, as they always were, to 
make haste slowly, and to profit by the 
blunders of the people of other states. 
Slow, but considerate and cautious, there 
has been no occasion for, a retrograde 
movement, on the part of the Pennsylvan- 
ians. 

District institutes, notably those of Harris 
School District, suggested the formation of 
the Centre County Institute. For interest- 
ing information the reader is referred to The 


Pennsylvania School Fournal, Vol. 1, page. 


359, where he wili find the history of this 
institution and the first practical session in 
December 1852, at Mechanicsburg, now 
Mount Eagle. Those who look upon the 
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institutes referred to as of but little account, 
would do well to consider an article by the 
Euitor of Zhe School Fournal, Vol. 1, page 
226, on the subject of Teachers’ Institutes, 
written forty years ago. 

The session of the Institute, above re- 
ferred to, became the rallying point for the 
future of Centre county, and caused Insti- 
tutes in the adjoining counties of Clinton 
and Huntingdon. Soon they became com- 
mon in most other counties. 

As early as 1849 a second-class teacher at 
Howard was solicited by the late H. T. 
Beardsley, Esq., Secretary of the Lock 
Haven School Board, to take charge of the 
public school in the Academy at Lock 
Haven. This is mentioned in this connec- 
tion to indicate the reputation of the schools 
at Howard at that time. It is with pleasure 
that we insert the following address, delivered 
by H. L. Diffenbach, Esq., at the opening 
of the Normal and Select school at Howard, 
Centre county, Pa., April 16, 1855: 


Ladies and Gentlemen :—As regards educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania has at length taken rank 
among the first States inthe Union. As regards 
intelligence, her citizens are not the inferiors of 
any others. Yetas long as we cannot claim per- 
fection in all thingswe cannot expect it in our edu- 
cational affairs. Pennsylvania has done well in 
this connection—the best have not done better 
—yet she has large wants; and first amongst 
them Normal Schools. Our State Superintend- 
ents annually tell us that one of the main causes 
why our school system does not produce still bet- 
ter results, is the want of competent teachers. 
Teachers’ Conventions, School Directors, and 
the people too, make much ado about this great 
want, and it is a little singular that no more 
successful effort has been made to supply it. 
You of Centre county have probably not had so 
much cause to feel this general want as other 
counties, yet you are among the first to supply 
it—to your honor be it spoken—to your glory 
willit redound. With teachers regularly trained 
to the profession in Normal Schools, we expect 
to bring our school system so near perfection, 
that even those who from peculiar constitution, 
or force of habit, cavil at everything, will hold 
their peace. Through the aid of Normal 
Schools we expect to supply all our common 
schools with competent teachers—and by means 
of schools thus supplied, we expect to give 
every child in the land a good education. Like 
the Grecian army, every soldier in which was 
fit to be a general, we expect (in time) to pro- 
duce a Commonwealth of scholars. Our boys 
must be educated, that, when they become men, 
they may administer the government and the 
affairs of life properly. It is as necessary to 
educate our girls, for, (to select one of a thous- 
and reasons,) intelligent fathers may raise chil- 
dren in ignorance, but intelligent mothers never 
do. It would be doing injustice to this audi- 
ence, and to the people of this country, to ad- 
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dress an argument to them in favor of general 
education, for they are already foremost in the 
cause, and therefore your attention has been 
merely called to the subject. 


I have copied the above from Zhe Penn- 
sylvania School Fournal, Vol. 3, page 381, 
that the reader may appreciate the vigorous- 
ly hopeful, even prophetic language of one 
of the best school men, thirty-seven years 
ago. This address is a gem, and should be 
in the hands of all educators. Space will 
not permit more at present. 

OrrIN T. NOBLE. 

Lock Haven, Pa., April 29, 1892. 
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MORAL RECOVERY. 





BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 





MONG the heroes of the world none 
[\. have done a better work for mankind, 
than those who by obeying the spiritual laws 
of God have changed evil heredity into 
good heredity. Happy is his lot who has 
good ancestors. ‘‘ There is born in man an 
essence that makes him the kind of being he 
is,’’ says a writer on heredity, and to purify 
life and make its tendency high and noble 
is more than to gain wealth or fame. 

There are three orders of young men in 
the course of moral gravitation. The first 
are those who are able to resist every allure- 
ment of vice, and who are little tempted by 
it. The second are those who make mis- 
takes, but who do not make second mis- 
takes; who correct life. The third are 
those who repeat evil until it becomes habit, 
and habit character, and a weak character 
the probable destiny of a family. 

Of the second class I wish to speak here. 
The young man, who, finding an evil ten- 
dency in his life, corrects his mistake, has 
not only saved his own reputation and 


spiritual power; he has given to the future 


an influence and tendency. Some of the 
noblest characters in the world have been 
developed from young men who have cor- 
rected mistakes. ' 

The principle that one can overcome evil, 
if he have a sufficient motive, is true of all 
life. Bolingbroke left his dissipations when 
the vision of the crown rose before him. 
Shakespeare thus pictures the altered life of 
Henry V: 


The breath no sooner left his father’s body, 
But that his wildness, mortified in him, 
Seemed to die too; yea, at the very moment, 
Consideration like an angel came, 

And whipped the offending Adam out of him. 





The young student of adverse heredity 
who should study Galton, would close the 
book with a feeling of regret and sorrow. 
All men may not have worthy ancestors, 
but all may be the founders of worthy fam- 
ilies, or at least leave to posterity an honor- 
able example and name. He who destroys 
an evil in his own nature gives a good in- 
fluence to all time. He who reverses ad- 
verse heredity is a benefactor of generations. 
Temperance is now taught in schools by 
physiology, and ethics will one day be 
taught largely by studies in heredity. He is 
indeed a celestial knight who changes the 
current of evil heredity into streams of 
good, and it is such moral heroism that the 
new era will recognize and crown.— Zhe 
Chautauquan. 


RAINY DAY WITH LITTLE ONES. 








T was April, and the rain poured down 

from the leaden sky. But the school- 
room looked bright at half past eight, for 
there was little Miss Cheery stepping about 
briskly, giving an extra lift to the curtains, 
and a dash of color on the board in the 
midst of an illustrated lesson. Some one 
had said at the breakfast table, ‘‘ How dis- 
mal the day will be for you in that old 
school house!’’ And right there Miss 
Cheery decided that it should not be dis- 
mal. 

She pinned up her skirts, wore extra high 
overshoes, and was at the school early, safe 
and dry, too, and this started her day right. 

She met the dripping waterproofs, damp 
coats and bobbing umbrellas that belonged 
to her room with these words of welcome: 
**Ah! you are brave little men!’’ ‘*My 
little women are not afraid of the rain!’’ 

The thought for the morning exercises was 
of the rain, and by skillful questioning, her 
little folks told her what good the spring 

‘rain did. ‘It will fill our cisterns, and our 
wells,’’ they said. ‘‘Yes, and the ponds 
and the creeks.’’ ‘*‘Who will be glad for 
that?’’ ‘‘The birds and the squirrels.’’ 
‘*And the frogs,’’ Jimmy added. ‘And 
the hop toads,’’ Johnny echoed. 

And then she led them to see how the 
grass and the trees would be greener because 
of the rain, and how the wheat would grow 
in the country fields. And then they were 
asked who sent the rain, and their little 
voices reverently said. ‘‘ Thank God for the 
rain.”’ 

And so the day commenced as brightly as 
if the first song had been ‘‘Good-morning, 
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merry sunshine.’’ For little Miss Cheery 
has a firm belief that all days are the best 
for the life at the school, and if you should 
say to her on some perfect day, ‘‘ Ah! this 
is too pleasant to stay in school,’’ she would 
say, ‘‘It is an ideal day for teaching.’’ 
Bless her heart! ‘‘ May she live long and 
be happy!’’ as Rip Van Winkle says. 

Sunshine does not all come from the out- 
side. It is not all stored up for the golden 
October days, or the rare days of June, but 
bubbles up from the happy heart through all 
the days even when ‘‘It rains, and the wind 
is never weary.’’— Zhe Moderator. 
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OLD METHODS NOT ALL BAD. 





. 


‘HERE is quite a general complaint 
1 among teachers, principals and super- 
intendents that pupils in the higher grades 
are not able to read with ease and expression; 
they have so little mastery over words that 
an exercise in reading becomes a laborious 
effort at word calling. * * * There can be 
no good reading without the ability to call 
words readily, and it may be well to con- 
sider whether the methods of teaching 
primary reading are not at fault in prepar- 
ing the pupil for the advanced reading. 

We are inclined to think the inability of 
pupils in the higher grades to call words is 
the legitimate outgrowth of the teaching of 
the Word method. By this method the 
word is presented to the child as a whole, 
and the teacher either tells the child the 
word, or by skillful questioning leads him 
to use the word. 

Later, when phonics have been introduced, 
the teacher writes the new and difficult 
words on the blackboard and marks them. 
The general results of these methods on the 
mind of the pupil are about the same. He 
soon learns to think he can do nothing with 
a new word without the help of the teacher 
in some way. While he should be learning 
independence in making out his words, he 
has learned dependence, and his depend- 
ence increases with the increase of difficul- 
ties. 

We are wont to laugh at the old-fash- 
ioned teacher, who, when his pupil halted at 
a word, said, ‘‘Spell it.’’ But it is worth 
while to consider whether the oft repeated 
command of ‘‘ Spell it’’ did not beget more 


power over new words than some of our. 


vaunted later methods. It at least taught a 
child to make an attack upon a new word, 
and any method that teaches a child to try 
has some merit in it. If in our haste to 
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teach children to read in primary readers 
we are sacrificing their ability to read in the 
higher grades of reading, we would better 
call a halt and sacrifice the lower grades of 
reading in the interests of the higher. 

In a recent article Superintendent Green- 
wood says: ‘‘Is it not a fact that if chil- 
dren be put at first spelling words and 
speaking them distinctly, and that they be 
kept at it for a half year, they will make 
double the progress in their first, second and 
third readers? It is worth considering at 
any rate.’’ 

Perhaps the craze that swept through the 
schools a few years ago, that taught that 
everything in school should be made so 
pleasant that the child should find nothing 
but one unalloyed round of pleasure in the 
schoolroom, is responsible for the elimination 
of the drudgery necessary in teaching the 
spelling and syllabication of words in such a 
thorough way as to enable the child to read 
with some degree of ease in a fourth reader. 
We are of the opinion that, if a child has 
-not learned how to get at the pronunciation 
of words by the time he has finished the 
third reader, the chances are very much 
against his becoming a reader, or of his tak- 
ing much pleasure in reading.—Centra/ 
School Journal. 





THE LEMON. 





WAS just thinking, said Dr. John E. 

Gilman yesterday, ‘‘ how foolish people 
are. About an hour ago I had occasion to 
visit a neighboring drug store. At the 
‘soda-water counter there was a score of men, 
women, and children, most of them drink- 
ing decoctions containing phosphoric acid. 
if the public were aware of the dangers that 
accompany the use of phosphoric acid, it 
‘would not be in such common use. When 
people use phosphoric acid to excess as 
they are now doing at soda fountains, it 
tends to exhaust the entire system, produc- 
ing weakness and debility, which are char- 
acterized by apathy and torpidity of the 
mind and body. Continued use of this acid 
will be productive of diarrhoea and inability 
to resist disease. Every draught of air will 
superinduce cold. Finally it will affect the 
bones, and then—well, the jig is up.’’ 

‘«What are the special symptoms, doctor ?’’ 

‘‘Complete indifference to everything. 
A person has to whip himself up to effect a 
purpose.”’ 

‘* What drink is this acid found in, in the 
largest quantities?’’ 
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‘¢ Acid phosphate, Malto, and all nerve 
foods.’’ 

‘*What would you advise the public to 
quench its thirst with during the heated 
term ?”’ 

‘*Lemons, by all means. They are very 
healthy, and good not only for allaying the 
thirst but will cure a multitude of disorders. 
The juice of the lemon contains citric acid. 
Acids as a rule decrease the acid secretion of 
the body and increase the alkaline. Citric 
acid, which is the acid of lemons and 
oranges for instance, will diminish the se- 
cretion of the gastric juice but increase 
very materially the secretion of the saliva. 
The very thought of a lemon is sufficient to 
make the mouth water. Thirst in fever is 
not always due toa lack of water in the 
blood. It may be due in part to a lack of 
the secretion of the saliva. When the 
mouth is parched and dry the acid will in- 
crease the saliva. When acid is given for 
the relief of dyspepsia it should be taken be- 
fore eating. Lemon juice drunk before 
meals will be found very advantageous as a 
preventive of heartburn.’’ 

‘What do I think of lemons?’’ echoed 
E. S. Snow, one of the largest buyers of 
this succulent fruit in the country. ‘‘ They 
are one of the greatest blessings that God 
ever bestowed upon us.”’ 

‘‘How many are used in the United 
States in a week’s time ?”’ 

‘¢ About 100,000 boxes. Each box con- 
tains from 300 to 360 lemons. New York 
is the distributing point. They range in 
prices according to condition of the tem- 
perature. Oftentimes the prices of lemons 
vary even more than the fluctuations of the 
wheat market. To day they are selling for 
$5 a box, which is not quite 2 cents apiece.”’ 

‘* How does Chicago compare with New 
York in the manner of consumption ?”’ 

‘‘This is a beer drinking community, 
while the use of lemons in New York has be- 
come very popular, particularly with the 
ladies. There are, I should judge, about 
5,000 boxes used a week in Chicago during 
hot weather, and I am glad to say, speak- 
ing for the public health, that the demand 
is increasing every year.”’ 

‘*Where do lemons come from princi- 
pally ?”’ 

‘¢ Nearly all that are sold in the United 
States, Germany, Russia, France, England, 
and the English Colonies, are raised on the 
island of Sicily. The whole business of the 
island is confined to the raising and expor- 
tation of lemons and oranges. The Sicili- 
ans ship to this country alone nearly five 
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million boxesa year. ‘There are more used 
for medical purposes to-day than ever be- 
fore, and there is nothing better when you 
are thirsty or feverish than a bite of lemon.”’ 

‘¢ Are there many lemons raised in this 
country ?”’ 

‘‘Very few. Some are grown in Cali- 
fornia and Florida. San Francisco uses 
more lemons raised in Sicily than in Califor- 
nia. The same thing may be said of Jack- 
sonville. Their home product amounts to 
very little when compared with the de- 
mand. Both States, however, have been 
able to crowd out Sicily oranges.’’— Chicago 
Times. . 
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THE USE OF BEAUTY. 








EAUTY has never yet occupied her true 
place in life or received the appreciation 
which is her due. Either she has been 
deified and worshiped, as by the ancient 
Greeks, or condemned as being antagonistic 
to virtue as by the Puritans, or utterly ig- 
nored and set aside in the eager pursuit of 
wealth or fame as is too much the case is our 
own hurrying, restless community. We are 
apt to class the beautiful with the luxuries, 
which are well enough in their way, for such 
as can afford them, but by no means neces- 
sary or even important—gratifying to the 
senses no doubt, and exhilarating as a means 
of recreation, but in no way calculated to 
improve the mind or ennoble the character. 
We hear much of the use of money, the 
value of education, the worth of talents, but 
how seldom do we hear Jeau/y spoken of asa 
thing of use, value or worth! Even those 
who prize it the most scarcely claim for it 
any such position, while some would hardly 
admit it even to this small standing place. 
Yet beauty is, in truth, not only a power- 
ful influence, but a potent educator to the 
human race. It has a definite mission to ful- 
fill in the world, it bears a special message 
to every human being, which, if he will re- 
ceive, will tend directly not only to cheer 
and brighten his life, to refine his taste, and 
soften his disposition, but also to exalt and 
purify his mental and moral nature. In the 
earliest pages of history we perceive art in 
all its forms to have been the offspring of 
religion. Greek architecture and sculpture 
were chiefly used in making temples and 
statues to the various deities that were the 
objects of worship. Painting in every age 
has been largely devoted to religious sub- 
jects, and has embodied the highest ideas of 
virtue, heroism and love that prevailed in 
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each successive age. Music, both ancient 
and modern, has ministered to the religious 
sentiments and mingled with all worship. 
Poetry in its best conceptions is a continual 
inspiration of purity and love. Who can 
dwell upon the various forms of beauty in 
art without feeling himself somewhat puri- 
fied, and lifted up from the vexing cares and 
trials of every-day affairs? The life that 
seems to breathe upon us from the canvass. 
and the marble speaks a different language 
from the feverish, excited life that whirls. 
around us in the giddy chase of business and 
pleasure. 

Art, however, is but an effort to reproduce 
the beauty which exists in such fulness. 
through all nature. The human face, in its 
ever varying expression; the mountain 
scenes and meadow lands, the heavens. 
studded with stars, and the deep waters re- 
flecting their brilliancy, are far more beau- 
tiful than any picture ; indeed, it is chiefly as. 
art suggests nature, and is true to it, that we 
confess its beauty and yield to its charms. 
The most exquisite music is that which ex- 
presses most faithfully strong or tender emo- 
tions; the sweetest poem is that which is 
drawn up from the depths of the poet’s ex- 
perience. Not only external nature, but the 


inner life of man, contains rich realms of 


beauty ever fresh, living, inexhaustible. 
The beauty of truth, of justice, of love, of 
self-sacrifice, of devotion to principle, of 
patient endurance, of tender sympathy, wilh 
light up the plainest countenance and shed. 
a radiance upon all who view it. Surely it 
is the deepest, the purest, the tenderest and 
the most sacred and holy things of which 
we know, that contain the purest essence of 
true beauty. 

Shall we, then, despise or ignore this ele- 
ment, which gives the chief charm to nature, 
which all art is striving to perpetuate, and 
which is ever co-existent with purity and 
goodness? Shall we give it over merely to 
the relaxations, the luxuries, the odds and 
ends of life? Shall we not rather regard it 
as a primary necessity of our existence, 
something which should enter into our daily 
life, and sweeten our daily toil? Shall we 
not cultivate our own sense of it, that we 
may learn to recognize and appreciate it 
wherever it resides? If we sought beauty 
with half the earnestness we now seek 
wealth, we should be a far nobler and more 
exalted nation. 
the energies that we now spend on fashion 
and display, we should be more peaceful, 
more beneficent, and happier in our indi- 
vidual life. There are ranks and grades in 





If we devoted to it one-half . 
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beauty, as in all else that is desirable, and 
we shall best cultivate our own sense of it by 
choosing and dwelling upon the highest 
which we are capable of appreciating. Con- 
tinual assocation with the finest works of 
art, frequent interviews with the varied 
scenes of loveliness and grandeur in nature, 
mental intercourse with superior minds, 
both in reading and conversation, and inti- 
mate communion with virtue, truth and 
love, will invariably educate our sense of 
beauty.—PAila. Ledger. 


—_ 
Seccae 


THOMAS ARNOLD. 








BY MRS. M. H. M’CARTER, 





N the presence of greatness we grow rev- 
erential ; in the presence of goodness, we 
are humble. It is with something of this 
feeling of reverence and humility that I lay 
hold of this subject, feeling that I write of 
a great and good man; of a life so fine, a 
character so noble, that my ability to give it 
even a brief description seems inadequate. 
Half a century ago, in the sweetness of an 
English June morning, in the freshness and 
vigor of his own life’s June, the soul of Dr. 
Thomas Arnold was called suddenly from 
things 1t knew to things itknewnot. A little, 
later, and under the chapel altar at Rugby all 
that was mortal of this man was laid to rest 
by loving hands. Faithful hearts mourned 
long for him, and throughout England many 
a young head bowed under the knowledge 
of this death as in the presence of a personal 
bereavement. But the laugh of the gay and 
the plodding on of the solemn brood of care 
changed not. The great waves of life roll 
in and out, and Dr. Thomas Arnold passes 
out of memory. So it seems, but of those 
whom we know little we sometimes say, 
they are forgotten. To know Dr. Arnold 
well is to realize that he can never be for- 
gotten. Why? What has he done? Let me 
tell you. Although you and I are teachers 
in humble places, although our cares are 
many and our opportunties for advancement 
are few, it is yet possible to us to be some- 
times with those of our profession, most in- 
tellectual, most cultured; breathing out that 
refined gentleness that makes the whole 
atmosphere round about them sweet and 
good. Into such a presence do we come 
when we stand face to face with Dr. Arnold. 
Rousseau sought to revolutionize all soci- 
ety. Pestalozzi was an unlettered fanatic. 
Dr. Arnold was an English gentleman, a 
writer of histories, and a minister of the 
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gospel. To us, however, he is best known 
as a public-school teacher. Head-master at 
Rugby, the scene of his life work, he had to 
do with boys very much like those of our 
schools to-day. For nearly a score of years 
he carried on at Rugby a work of reforma- 
tion. In the study of Arnold as a reformer 
we must remember that he is not a mere 
theorist, but one whose ideas had been made 
practical by experiment. 

At the very outset of his career, Dr. 
Arnold met with many difficulties. Defect- 
ive methods of instruction, wrong ideas of 
the utility of different branches, inefficiency 
of assistant teachers, the limited power ac- 
corded by custom to the head master, tyr- 
anny and cruelty practiced by older pupils’ 
upon younger ones—these were some of the 
obstacles that lay in his path. Added to 
these, and greatest of all in the eyes of a man 
like Arnold, was the need of a higher stand- 
ard of morals than then existed in the pub- 
lic schools of England, the need of a Chris- 
tian education. 

When Tom Brown’s father started Tom 
for the first time to the public school he said, 
“‘If he’ll only turn out a brave, helpful, 
truth telling Englishman, and a gentleman 
and a Christian, that’s all I want.’’ It was 
the realization of just such an ideal as this 
that gave reputation to Arnold’s name—a 
reputation which was but the index to his 
grand character. For there was something 
within the man, that, as Emerson says of 
Chatham, was finer than anything he said. 
From under the teachings of this man, out 
of the centre at Rugby, sturdy English 
boys, ‘‘ brave, helpful, and truth-telling,’’ 
went forth: 

“ Like spokes of wheels to reach the rim 
That binds creation all about ; 
Till west and east, and south and north, 
We hear their whistle, or their hymn, 
Around the felly of the earth.” 


Dr. Arnold would be a great man if we 
considered what he did only as an instruc- 
tor. Into each subject he taught, he put 
that enduring spirit of earnestness that pre- 
cludes all evanescent enthusiasm, and insures 
the last day’s work to be as well done as the 
first. It is not possible to imitate him. 
His pupils never did that, but they modeled 
their lives after his, as after a pattern of all 
pobleness. Among those whom Arnold in- 
fluenced most were many whose political 
and theological views were in direct oppo- 
sition to his own. They honored him, not 
by believing what he did, but by holding 
firmly to what they believed to be right. 

Passing by the many other worthy attri- 
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butes of character that make the career of 
Thomas Arnold one of greatness, let us 
think of that one need which he saw in the 
English schools, and which he did much to 
meet—the need of Christian education. To 
the young teacher, anxious to succeed, the 
school presents two problems: How shall I 
govern, and How shall I instruct? Years of 
experience tend to give confidence in regard 
to the first question, and to correct errors as 
to the second. But the great problem: 
how shall I help to make Christians of my 
pupils? does not always ask for solution in 
the mind of the teacher. It was the burden 
of Aruold’s work to reach this solution. It 
must come at last to every true teacher as 
after all his greatest responsibility. To 
teach percentage by the best methods is to 
do well, very well. To control the restless, 
mischievous spirit of childhood, to make 
the pupil subservient to thy will, and later 
to his own, this is better still. But to pon- 
der the path of thy feet, and to lead. thy 
pupils after thee into ways wherein, through 
all the coming years, they ‘‘may run and 
not be weary, may walk and not faint,’’ 
because they have ‘‘ waited upon the Lord,”’ 
this is best of all. 

No success in the struggle for promotion 
or emolument, no reputation as a good dis- 
ciplinarian, can equal the conscience-whis- 
pers, ‘‘ Well done!’’ to the discharge of 
this highest duty. 

Can Arnold be forgotten, then, when we 
reflect that he was the foremost man in Eng- 
land in promoting this element of education; 
when through him all the public schools of 
the realm set a higher mark upon living 
Christianity, upon the home-rule of the 
heart? Green be the memory of this man 
whose life was fruitful of good works !— 
Western School Journai. 


~— 
oe 


‘*LET PROCESSIONS BE MADE!”’ 








O wrote Columbus in his triumphant 

message on his return to Spain. ‘Let 

processions be made; let grand anthems be 
sung—and Christ rejoice on earth.’’ 

It would seem as if the prayer were pro- 
phetic.. After four centuries the words 
come to the new world like a proclama- 
tion, and set the nation upon the march. 

On October 12, thirteen million boys and 
girls will form processions in thousands of 
cities and villages throughout our Republic, 
and in orations and song tell the glory of 
their country. It is a happy thought that 


on so grand a scale will be carried out the 
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poetic appeal so characteristic of the Ge- 
noese discoverer. Many do not know that 
Columbus was a poet, and a student of an- 
cient poetry. His favorite poet was the 
Hebrew prophet Isaiah, and he thought that 
this prophet had once appeared to him in a 
vision and directed him to sail to the West. 

His poetic mind saw what was sealed to 
the mathematicians of Salamanca. To the 
day of his death he held that it was his pro- 
phetic inspiration that led him to the Antil- 
les. Student and traveler though he was, he 
wrote these remarkable words, in which he 
places his inward inspiration above all tna- 
terial suggestions, and adds: ‘‘ It was God 
who made me the messenger of the new 
heaven and the new earth, and who told me 
where to find them. Charts, maps, and 
mathematical knowledge had nothing to do 
with the case.’’ 

This poetical character appears as we find 
him a boy on the quays of Genoa, listening 
to the songs of the seamen and gazing at the 
stars. He says that the words ‘ U/tima 
Thule’’ in Seneca’s poetic prophecy haunted 
him and made his feet restless. 

The same trait appears in his love of the 
old mariners’ hymn of Genoa, now sung as 
‘¢ Gentle Star of the Ocean,’’ but by him as 
‘«Salve Regina.’’ He ordered this hymn to 
be chanted at eve on every night of the out- 
ward voyage. When land appeared the 
same poetic emotion thrilled his soul, and he 
sang the grand Latin Te Deum. 

His report to the Castilian sovereign of 
the voyage of discovery reads like an epic 
poem. His language is stately and glow- 
ing, and his figures those of the clear poetic 
mind—of the ‘‘ open vision.’’ 

A writer who has recently passed over a 
part of the sea off the Antilles, where the 
Prophet Pilot penned his notes of the his- 
tory of the great discovery, says: ‘‘ Every 
adjective that he used came back to mind in 
all its inspired and poetic significance.’’ 

The climate was like “Andalusia in 
April.’’ The tropical splendor of the 
Bahama Sea, tho Sargasso, the dolphins, the 
birds, all seemed familiar ; we had seen them 
as it were in our “‘ Irving’s Columbus’’ and 
in the ‘‘ Reports of the Discovery.’’ 

As poetic—like Samson Agonistes—is his 
helpless cry in the day of his degradation, 
poverty, and despair: ‘*O ye who love 
mercy, justice, and truth, pity me!’’ 

The spirit of Columbus is nowhere more. 
clearly seen than in the appeal at the head 
of thisarticle: ‘‘ Let processions be made: 
let grand anthems be sung!”’ 

One is glad to know that the Great Dis- 
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coverer was a Poet and Prophet as well as a 
Pilot, and that his faith rose to the height 
of his inspiration. As Goethe makes him 
say in the spirit of his great achievement— 

‘Trust in the God that made thee, and 
follow the sea that is silent.’’ 

The words of Columbus are worthy of use 
as a motto in the October Festivals ; of all 
proclamations that will be issued in regard 
to the event, none can surpass these in gran- 
deur of thought and dignity of language. 

The great appeal of 1492 will find its 
adequate expression in 1892. 

‘* Let grand anthems be sung !”’ 





—- 


‘*PRINCELY SUMS.”’ 





AND HOW THEY ARE MANIPULATED IN SOME 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 





BY JAS. J. H. HAMILTON. 





RECENT editorial article in the Phila- 

delphia Press, comments at some length 
upon President Eliot’s recent criticism of the 
public schools of America. The erratic 
President of Harvard is about as fair and 
just, and has about as much basis of fact for 
his criticisms of our public schools, as he had 
in his recent notorious address to the Mor- 
mons at Salt Lake City, in which he com- 
pared the ‘‘Latter Day Saints’’ to the Pil- 
grim Fathers, rather to the disparagement 
of the latter. As to his assertion that ‘‘the 
immigrants who come to our shores from 
abroad will be found to have a far better 
school training in what are denominated the 
common branches than the average rural 
population in this country,’’ one need only 
to study the foreign population in our own 
State and compare them with the native 
population to see the utter untruth of such a 
statement. As one who has had charge of 
schools where the population was made up 
of people from nearly every European coun- 
try, as one who has had under him pupils 
whose native lands stretched from Australia 
to Russia, the writer knows by experience 
that Dr. Eliot’s assertion is not true. True, 
taking that class of immigrants with whom 
President Eliot chiefly comes in contact, and 
by whom, in all probability, he judges (act- 
ing upon the principle ‘‘ab uno disce 
omnes’’)—that is professors, ministers and 
others who have had the advantage of the 
best education their respective countries 
afford—there is no doubt that they are more 
highly educated than the rural population of 
America ; but is this a fair test? Compared 
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class with class, the comparison is in favor of 
America. 

In a public letter to President Eliot by 
Dr. Albert Winship, editor of the New Eng- 
land Journal of Education, the latter says: 
‘¢ Finally as a sample test the public schools 
of Cambridge sent to Harvard last year 
twenty-five candidates, not one of whom was 
conditioned and the twenty-five took 125 
honors in their examinations; nor was that 
an exceptional year for the public schools of 
globeless (?) Cambridge. Now what private 
school has a better record ?’’ 

But it is not my purpose to reply to 
President Eliot, nor to refute his statements. 
I will take it for granted that both he and 
Tde Press are right as to the conditions, 
both actual and relative, of our public 
schools. What I desire to do is to inquire 
where the responsibility for these conditions 
lies. Zhe Press says: ‘‘ With such princely 
sums given to the public schools, it is perti- 
nent to inquire whether the money is wisely 
spent.’’ Indeed it is pertinent to make the 
inquiry. Educators all over Pennsylvania, 
at least, will welcome it. The Legislature 
has increased the State appropriation to 
public schools to $5,000,000 per annum. 
Governor Pattison, in addressing the State 
Teachers’ Association last July, said that it 
rests largely with the teachers of the State to 
show by the better results obtained from the 
schools whether the Legislature had acted 
wisely in making the increase. If his Excel- 
lency had had about one year’s experience 
with many a rural school Board, he would 
modify his views somewhat, and perhaps sub- 
stitute ‘‘directors’’ for ‘‘teachers’’ in the 
remark just quoted. Zhe Press, President 
Eliot, and nearly every one else who criti- 
cises the public schools, directs criticism 
against the school men, educators and 
teachers. The criticism is destructive, not 
constructive. It is a finding fault, rather 
than an attempt to remedy defects. Can- 
did and friendly criticism,-which is in- 
tended to improve the schools and remedy 
defects in them, will always be welcomed 
by the best educators. 


LOCAL CONTROL. 


One of the principles supposed to be em- 
bodied in the Pennsylvania public school 
system is that there shall be a maximum of 
local control. 

While this makes the system flexible and 
gives it many advantages, yet in many re- 
spects it is its chief weakness; for while any 
district can make its schools as efficient as 
it pleases and raise them to as high grade 
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as the public sentiment demands, it may 
and often does lower them, and renders them 
as inefficient as public sentiment or selfish- 
ness will permit. 

President Eliot charges that the public 
schools do not have the apparatus needed 
to make their work efficient. Granted; but 


whose fault is it? Certainly not the teach-’ 


ers’. I have known teachers to plead with 
school boards for better apparatus and more 
of it, in order that their teaching might be 
made more efficient, and I have heard 
schools directors reply, ‘‘ Better give them 
more arithmetic.”’ 

It is notorious how few public school li- 
braries there are in Pennsylvania. And I 
believe that it is safe to say (and I furnish 
this information to President Eliot free of 
charge), that not one-tenth of the public 
schools of the State have unabridged dic- 
tionaries. 

Does any one think that it is because 
teachers do not wish libaries in their schools 
that they do not have them? On the con- 
trary, nearly every library connected with 
the public schools is a monument to some 
teacher’s untiring labor and self-sacrificing 
devotion. Public school libraries—except 
professional libraries—are never purchased 
with public funds. Why? Because the act 
of May 5, 1854, which stands unrepealed 
upon the statute book, says: ‘‘ The board 
of directors shall not appropriate any of the 
school funds of the district to the purchase 
of books for the library, except such works 
of a strictly professional character as shall 
be necessary and proper for the study and 
improvement of the teachers.”’ 

Then, again, as to the results obtained in 
the German schools as compared with our 
own. In Prussia all schools are required by 
law to be open at least forty-two weeks in 
each year. In Pennsylvania the minimum 
school term is only twenty-four weeks, while 
the average length of the school term 
throughout the state is only a little more 
than seven months. Our schools must in- 
deed be remarkable institutions to do in 
twenty-four weeks what the German schools 
do in forty-two weeks. Ii it any wonder if, 
as The Press intimates, the teachers here are 
not so highly qualified as in Germany. 
What profession can be qualified or can 
continue its calling, the members of which 
are thrown out of employment for from four 
to six months in the year? 

Not only this, but when new school 
buildings are to be erected, the teachers of 
the district are sometimes compelled to 
erect them out of their paltry salaries. 





This may seem to some unacquainted with 
the facts, a startling assertion. It is start- 
ling, but it is true. This is the way it is 
done: A year or two before the new build- 
ing must be erected, the school board pre- 
pares to collect funds for it by lowering 
the teachers’ salaries by from $2 to $5 per 
month. By this the taxation for school 
purposes may be decreased, and a building 
tax equivalent to this decrease levied with- 
out increasing the total taxation a cent. 

By this means each teacher is literally 
compelled to contribute out of her hard- 
earned salary from $12 to $30 per year 
toward a public building fund. In a dis- 
trict having ten schools this amounts to 
from $120 to $300 per year; and continued 
say two years before building, including the 
year of building, and two years after ‘‘ on 
account of the debt,’’ and we have a build- 
ing fund of from $500 to $1500 filched from 
the teachers’ pockets to build school houses. 
for the public—and this is more than the 
average cost of rural school buildings. It 
will be noticed in the case supposed that 
not one cent of the required amount is 
really paid by the taxpayers of the district. 

As to whether ‘‘the princely sums given 
to the public schools are wisely spent,’’ I 
believe the most of them would be more 
wisely spent if the educators of the State 
could have more to do in the determining 
how they shall be expended. I will en- 
deavor to inform Zhe Press and its readers 
how much of it is spent, and then each can 
judge for himself whether it is wisely 
spent.’’ The study of a few facts that have 
come to the writer’s notice may help us. 
It will be well to remember that these are 
facts. They are difficult of belief, but if 
any one doubts them he can easily satisfy 
himself by investigation, and the writer 
will be glad to render:any assistance in his 
power. 

In Tuscarora township, Perry county, a 
township through which the Pennsylvania 
Central Railroad passes, and which is less 
than 140 miles from Philadelphia, there are 
employed eight teachers. For the year 
1890-91 six of these received a salary of 
$15 per month for six months, the other two 
receiving $18 per month. Thus the district 
supported its eight schools at an expense of 
only $756 per year for tuition. 

The district of Ayr, Fulton county, has 


402 taxables and employs ten teachers. Its - 


schools are kept open six months in the year 
and for the year 1890-91, when the State 
appropriation was on a basis of $2,000,000 
it paid its teachers $25 per month. For the 
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year 1891-92 the State appropriation is on 
a basis of $5,000,000. How is this ‘‘ prince- 
ly sum’’ spent? It is a very ‘‘ pertinent 
question.’’ The amount of the State ap- 
propriation that Ayr Township will receive 
for the year 1891-92 is $1389 g1. Its ten 
teachers are employed for only six months 
and have their salaries reduced to $20 per 
month. The total expense of tuition will 
thus be seen to be $1200 for the year, leav- 
ing $189.91 profit out of the State appro- 
priation. This sum will pay for fuel; and 
as the teachers are required to make their 
own fires and sweep their school-houses, the 
State appropriation pays the entire expenses 
of the schools. ‘These are not poor dis- 
tricts, nor are they’ exceptional. Ayr 
township is the richest district in Fulton 
county, and one-third of the districts in the 
county pay a smaller average per month, 
one of them paying only $15.42. Taking 
the county throughout, the districts could 
maintain their schools, increase their aver- 
age monthly salaries by from $3.75 to $18. 42 
per month, or increase the average for the 
entire county $8.12 per month by expending 
for tuition only the State appropriation and 
the minimum occupation tax, and not levy- 
ing a single mill for school purposes. 


CITIZENS AT FAULT. 


I might enumerate scores of districts 
throughout the State—hundreds, if you 
please—to show how these ‘‘ princely sums’’ 
are spent; but these are sufficient, and any 
intelligent man may investigate the truth 
for himself. The trouble is that most peo- 
ple will not investigate, will not trouble 
themselves to look into the matter unless 
the facts and figures are placed before them 
in such a way that they cannot help but see. 
It is with the hope that many who have not 
time to investigate this matter may be struck 
by the results of another’s investigation, 
and help us bring about a better condition 
of affairs, that this article is prepared. It is 
believed that sufficient facts have been given 
to convince any candid, thoughtful man 
that any inefficiency in our schools is largely 
owing, not to the teachers, but to school di- 
rectors and citizens. Can any one expect 
to secure competent teachers at such sala- 
ries, and throw them out of employment half 
the year? The writer would like to know 
the candid opinion of Zhe Press as to 
whether these ‘‘ princely sums are wisely 
spent.’” How may the situation be im- 


proved? I believe it can be very materially 
improved as indicated by the following re- 
solution, which the writer introduced at the 
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last annual session of the Bradford County 
Institute, and which that body unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the Legislature be requested to in- 
sert in the next bill appropriating moneys to the public 
schools of the State, a clause requiring that each 
school district, in order to profit by the appropriation 
and to receive its share of the same, be required to 
raise for school purposes, by local taxation, a sum 
equal to the amount of the appropriation apportioned 
to that district. 

If this should be done and districts com- 
pelled to raise money by local taxation for 
school purposes, it would be necessary, of 
course, to spend it; and salaries must nec- 
essarily be increased and terms be length- 
ened. Better talent could be secured and 
more apparatus purchased. Under™present 
conditions it is surprising that our schools 
do as good work as they do, and the credit 
of the excellence of their work is due to the 
teachers’ profession. They have fought for 
improvement and they are fighting now, but 
they need the assistance of such powerful 
agencies for controlling opinion as Zhe 
Press. They need the assistance of every 
intelligent man and woman. Shall they 
not have it >—P/i/adelphia Press. 


iin 
-_ 


TEACHING COMPOSITION. 


BY E, W. HUFFCUTT. 





HE first thing to be learned in teaching 
English composition is that there is no 
known process whereby a teacher can draw 
out of a pupil’s mind what is not in his 
mind. In other words, the requirements 
must be adapted to the experience and at- 
tainments of the pupil. 

The pupil is, in English composition, 
constructing—building up—and it is un- 
reasonable to expect him to build without 
materials or to build anything for which his 
materials are not adapted. 

Just here it may not be amiss to speak of 
a wide-spread, popular error with regard to 
composition in general. There is a very 
general notion that it is possible to separate 
the matter of composition from the manner. 
To a certain extent, and in a restricted 
sense, this is true. The matter contained 
in any book may be stated in a hundred 
different ways; but change the original 
work in any marked degree, and you find 
that, after all, you have not the same matter, 
The matter contained in Shakespeare’s 
‘¢ Julius Caesar’’ had all appeared before in 
one form or another, and Shakespeare him- 
self took it almost bodily from a translation 
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of Plutarch’s Lives ; yet will anybody say 
that the matter in the play could be sepa- 
rated from the immortal form into which 
the master molded it, ard be to all intents 
and purposes the same matter? This is 


taking altogether too gross and material a | 


view of a great art. It is as if one should 
exclaim when a beautiful statue is demol- 
ished, ‘‘ The form is destroyed, but after all 
the matter remains.’’ He is too dull to see 
that the true matter, that which gave the 
Statue value, was not the stone which could 
be seen and touched, but the idea and ideal 
which existed in the mind of the artist. 
So in composition, it is impossible to sepa- 
rate the matter from the manner without 
destroying at the same time the z¢ea which 
had given the work vaiue. Style and mat- 
ter are so interwoven, one is so essential to 
the other, that no separation is possible. 

So it is that a pupil must have his mater- 
ials at hand and in the rough, before he can 
produce a composition which shall at all 
represent his literary skill. If he have not 
such matter, he must create his composition 
out of fiction, out of mere fancies and con- 
ceits. The result will be a work without 
purpose—a string of generalities delivered 
in a style utterly foreign to the pupil. 
Give the same boy something tangible, 
something with a genuine, living interest, 
and he will make of it a composition worthy 
of himself, and valuable as an example of 
his real style. The mere facts do not con- 
stitute the matter, but they are essential to 
it. It is after they have passed through the 
mind of the writer, and received the stamp 
of his individuality, that they come forth as 
the matter of which his composition is com- 
posed. But until they exist and form a 
part of his knowledge, he can never hope to 
produce anything more valuable than vague 
nothings. 


— 


A SUCCESSFUL TEACHER. 





BY LUCY AGNES HAYES. 





VERY one said, ‘‘ Miss B.? You don’t 

know Miss B.? Well, you ought to. 
She is the best teacher in this town. If that 
boy of yours is given up by Miss B. I’ll 
know there’s nothing in him. ‘ Bad record’? 
Why, Miss B. doesn’t take any notice of 
records given to her. She finds out what a 
child is for herself. She doesn’t give up 
trying to save him until she knows he’s 


.. thoroughly bad, and no former record ever 


influences her one bit.’’ That is the way 
they all talked about Miss B. to me. 


{ 
} 








I said to one of her pupils: ‘‘ Do you 
like Miss B.?’’ The child’s face glowed. 
‘*T Jove Miss B.!_ Every one does. Why, 
she’s the best teacher in town.”’ 

I began to ask questions about Miss B. I 
learned that she spent her vacations in 
pleasant places with jolly people. I learned 
that she read books, and papers, and maga- 
zines, and took great interest in the year of 
our Lord 1891. I learned that she was a 
citizen of the world, and therefore a doubly 
true American, or, should I say, I learned 
she was so thoroughly American that she 
had become a citizen of the world? I 
learned that she was capable of loving the 
child of an Irish laborer as well as the child 
of a wealthy American. That is no small 
thing to be capable to do, either. It means 
that Miss B. is a true woman, and therefore 
worthy that much-abused, but honorable 
title, lady. I learned that Miss B. never 
talked as if education to-day were the best 
the world will ever know, and I learned that 
she did not think a normal school graduate 
must necessarily be a fine teacher. This 
means that she is enthusiastic upon the sub- 
ject of education—too enthusiastic to be 
content with anything short of perfection, 
and too wise to be a partisan. 

After learning all this I become personally 
acquainted with Miss B. Then I knew why 
she was so successful. Added to a naturally 
refined and intelligent mind were great 
common sense, a warm heart, and a genial 
disposition. I asked her once, what power 
a young teacher should cultivate most. 
‘*Steadiness of purpose,’’ she replied, and 
then added, with her pleasant laugh, ‘* The 
love that overcometh evil.’’—W. Z. /our- 
nal of Education. 
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MORE MEN ARE NEEDED, 





BY PRES’T J. H. LEWIS. 





F the high and secondary schools are to 
attain the full measure of their usefulness, 
the aim of many of the teachers employed 
must be enlarged, and a greater number of 
first-class men must be engaged in the work. 
Too often it is the case that teachers have 
no higher conception of their work than 
thorough drill of their classes, so as to pass 
them in the branches pursued. Pupils must, 
of course, be thoroughly drilled in mathe- 
matics, in the philosophy and use of the 
language ; they must acquire a knowledge of 
the elements of the natural sciences, and 
learn something of history and the philoso- 
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phy of historical facts; and that teacher 
certainly does his work well who passes 
his pupils in the examinations in these 
branches. 

But to have taught them how to use 
books, how to think, to have led them to 
develop a power of fixing their thoughts 
and of concentrating their faculties upon a 
given subject or problem until it has been 
mastered or solved ; to have formed in them 
the habit of giving patient, persistent, sus- 
tained effort to the accomplishment of a 
purpose, is to have approached much nearer, 
without quite filling the high office of the 
ideal téacher. 

But the teacher who not only does ali 
these things, but in addition discovers the 
bent of mind and character of the individ- 
ual pupil, and thereby leads him to discover 
for himself the work for which he is naturally 
endowed, who forms in him an almost fault- 
less taste in art and literature, who inspires 
him with a thirst for knowledge, a love for 
reading, especially for that class of books 
that will be most inspiring, most helpful to 
him in his work; who makes his boys more 
manly, his girls more womanly, and at the 
same time more self-reliant; the teacher 
who stimulates the highest aspirations possi- 
ble to their souls, and gives them an im- 
pulse that nothing will satisfy but progress, 
more light and greater intellectual and 
moral power ; such a teacher quite accom- 
plishes his ideal work. 

There is only one way of bringing our 
high andsecondary schools up to this ideal ; 
and that is by employing teachers with ideas 
and aims corresponding to the work ex- 
pected of them; and by enlarging the views 
of those now employed respecting education 
in its broader sense. 

Experience has demonstrated that young 
women are the best teachers for the primary 
and grammar grades, and this work has 
been given wholly into their hands. More 
than this, parents cannot but prefer to have 
their daughters, while at school, under the 
influence of cultivated and refined women. 
Then is it not equally important and equally 
to be desired that the boys should feel the 
touch of strong, self-reliant men, while their 
characters are forming #? The law of love 
is not the only law in force in this busy, 
buzzing world ; if it were, we should feel 
less need of male teachers and of male 
policemen. The laws we must obey whether 


we love the law or its executor, and it is in- 
finitely better and less humiliating for the 
boy to learn the force of this fact in school 
than for him in manhood to learn it in the 
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Furthermore, if the 
bys are to have their thoughts directed 
ad their purposes fixed upon some manly 
tide, profession, or employment, it must 
b done by one to whom the conditions are 
kown under which such callings are suc- 
cesfully pursued; it must be by one who 


municipal court-room. 


kows what natural endowments, what 
niural and acquired tastes and habits, are 
dmanded in these pursuits. 

No one expects a young woman to know 
vey much about a business or pursuit that 
awoman cannot follow. Of a truth it is a 
fat the boys in the secondary schools are 
mt so well provided for as are the girls; cer- 
uinly no one who realizes what an influence 
tie strong, well-balanced teacher exerts in 
taining the thoughts and molding the char- 
ecters of his pupils, will question the truth 
of the assertion. 

It is often said that many a good carpen- 
ter is spoiled to make a poor preacher ; and 
that many an eloquent preacher is shoving 
the jack-plane with indifferent success. 

Such men are to be pitied almost as much 
as are they whom they serve. It is usually 
a sad mistake to miss one’s calling; and 
yet, I believe, it would have been fortunate 
for the young now in school if a greater 
number of good mechanics, shrewd men-of- 
affairs, bright lawyers and eloquent preach- 
ers had missed their calling, and were now 
behind teachers’ desks. It is undoubtedly 
true that those qualities that make skillful 
mechanics, sagacious business and successful 
professional men, are those most needed in 
the school-room ; and it is because they are 
so rarely found in the teachers there that so 
comparatively few young men are found in 
the graduating classes of our high schools. 
The boys go out into the world to find men 
to serve as lenses through which they may 
read their own thoughts, and learn the stuff 
that is in them. 

I must not be understood as speaking dis- 
paragingly of the excellent work that is 
done by the lady teachers. I only maintain 
that there is a work to be done that they 
cannot do, and that is being done only in 
a few city schools and occasionally in a good 
district school. In many respects their 
work cannot be equalled by teachers of the 
opposite sex ; their refining influence in the 
school-room, their faultless taste and devo- 
tion to duty, cannot be questioned. There 
are none too many of them engaged in the 
work, but there are too few young men ot 
sturdy, forceful, cumulative characters asso- 
ciated with them in the work. They inspire 
the scholars to work, and perhaps to think; 
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but the right kind of men encourage ther 
to think and work and to work and think 

It is not a question of whether the teach 
ing should all be done by men or women ; i 
it were, the answer would be, by the wome1 
to be sure; or, if education was a matter o 
books or to be had by learning what is se 
down in the text-books, there might be n, 
place for a male teacher. But the questio: 
is, Shall the boys in school have advantge 
equal to those afforded their sisters ? 

How is it in our colleges? Which se: 
predominates in their faculties? Indeed 
how is it in the case of our normal schools, 
where if in any institution we should expect 
to find the majority a body of lady teachers? 

Then what is the change that takes place 
in the girl or boy upon the reading of his 
graduating essay from a high school, that he 
must thereafter have a male teacher? In all 
fairness is there not even a greater need of a 
proportionate number of male teachers in 
the high and secondary schools than that 
felt in the colleges and in the normal 
schools? I know that the demand for them 
is not at present great, and that so few are 
employed that a real genius as soon as he is 
discovered is made the superintendent of 
schools of a great city, and is there buried 
beneath such a multiplicity of details that 
his scholars rarely come in personal contact 
with him or within the circle of his influ- 
ence. If, however, public attention is once 
called to this desideratum in our educational 
system, the demand will be increased, and it 
will become possible for first-class ‘men to 
live by teaching and devote their time exclu- 
sively to the profession.—School Education. 


SCOTLAND: ITS LITERATURE AND 
PEOPLE. 








BY REV. WILLIAM WYE SMITH. 





fan is now so much of a mixing up 
of English and Scotch that it is often 
impossible for the world to distinguish the 
difference between the two; and, not so 
distinguishing, the tendency is to call it all 
‘‘English.”” Any list of ‘‘ English Men of 
Letters’’ will be sure to include David 
Hume, Robert Burns, Oliver Goldsmith, 
Dean Swift, Thomas Campbell, Walter 
Scott, and Thomas Carlyle, though every 
one of them is either Scotch or Irish. And 
so unless an author affects the vernacular, 
or makes his work distinctly Scotch or 


‘- national, he fails in being recognized as any- 


thing but ‘‘ English.’’ And the world per- 
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haps would never have grasped the thought 
that George Macdonald and Robert Louis 
Stevenson were Scotchmen, if they had not 
begun to give wus some snatches of very 
‘¢ Braid Scots’’ puetry. And it was only when 
Gladstone got elected for a Scotch county, 
and began some of his speeches (as at Glas- 
gow) with the words, ‘‘ As my blood is en- 
tirely Scottish,’’ that the world found he 
was not, out and out, an Englishman. Two 
or three years ago I read, in a New York 
magazine, of a convention of ‘‘ English Li- 
brarians ;’’ yet the meeting was held in Ed- 
irburgh, and with probably as many: Scottish 
as English members present. But in Speak- 
ing of Scottish literature, we cannot confine 
curselves to the smaller number who write 
in dialect. 

The immediate fact accounting for the 
growth and strength of Scottish literature 
for the last three hundred years, is the par- 
ish schools established by John Knox. And 
that itself was founded on the national love 
of reading and learning. ‘* Man,’’ said an 
old Scot, speaking of national patron 
saints, ‘‘we hae ae man that’s worth a 
baker’s dizzen o’ the best o’ their saints— 
John Knox, wha founded oor parish 
schules.’? While a wide-extended idea in 
the world is, ‘‘ Schools for the poor and 
colleges for the rich,’’ in Scotland schools 
have been for the people, and universities 
for all who had ambition enough to use 
them. For a number of generations, many 
hundreds of young men every year have 
found their way to Scotch universities from 
poor families; and in their poor lodgings, 
with a cheese and a few ‘‘stones’’ of 
oatmeal sent from home, pursued their 
studies, and took degrees, and finally 
helped to teach the world ! 

Scottish literature has always been strong 
in the theological and devotional. Knox’s 
‘‘ History of the Reformation,’’ which I 
have read in its original quaint spelling, has 
much dropped out of public sight; but the 
writers of the next two centuries are largely 
read. Howie’s ‘‘ Scots Worthies’’ is found 
in almost every house, and keeps alive, not 
only the memory, but the principles, of the 
men of the Covenanting times. Boston of 
Ettrick’s ‘‘ Crook in the Lot,’’ and ‘‘ Four- 
fold State’’ are found on the cottage-shelf, 
along with English Baxter’s ‘‘ Saints’ Rest,”’ 
or English Bunyan’s ‘* Pilgrim.’’ Beyond 
King James’s Bible, there is only one book 


more to complete the ever-recurring list—- 


Robert Burns. ‘‘Shall I read to you, 
James ?’’ said an elder to an old soldier 
knewn to my father—one who had been 
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with Abercombie in Egypt, and, after all 
his battles and sieges, was dying at home. 
‘* Yes,’’ said the sick man: ‘‘ ye will find 
baith the Bible and Bobbie Burns on the 
shelf yonder; ye may read to me a little 
oot o’ them—for there’s aye something in 
Rab that does me guid!’’ Burns is one of 
the men who have had all their faults con- 
doned by posterity. ‘‘I found,’’ says a 
Canadian writer, a friend of mine, ‘‘ that in 
Scotland you must not meddle with Robert 
Burns or John Knox. These two names 
are sacred.’’ 

Burns has done two things for Scottish 
literature; he has fixed the form of the ver- 
nacular, and he has purified the popular 
songs of the nation. Just as Dante and 
Petrarch, by the influence of their writings, 
made the Florentine the classic dialect of 
Italy; and Luther, by his German Bible, 
made the Saxon the literary dialect of Ger- 
many—so Burns has made the ‘‘Ayrshire’’ 
the accepted dialect of the Broad Scotch. 
And perhaps more than in any other nation 
their songs and music have influenced the 
thought and character of Scotchmen. Burns 
(‘* Highland Mary ;’’ ‘‘A man’s a man for 
a’ that’’), Hogg (‘‘When the kye comes 
hame’’), Lady Nairne (‘‘ The Land o’ the 
Leal’’), Scott (‘‘ Young Lochinvar’), Tan- 
nahill (‘* Braes of Balquidder’’), Ballantine 
4‘* Castles in the Air’’), Motherwell (‘‘Jeanie 
Morrison’’), and many others, living and 
dead, have spoken the truest thoughts of 
their countrymen, and been accepted by 
them as their literary prophets. The older 
songs—strangely enough, all anonymous, 
except two or three by Ramsay and others 
— passed under the master hand and eye of 
Burns, and emerged purified and glorified ; 
as witness ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.’’ Before 
leaving this point, Professor John Stuart 
Blackie should be mentioned. Whatever is 
Greek and whatever is Scotch commands 
his most intense enthusiasm. He has estab- 
lished a Celtic chair in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, having collected £12,000, from all 
classes from the Queen downward, to endqw 
it; and he has long reiterated in the ears of 
the Scottish people to sing their own songs, 
and cultivate their own music, and keep up 
their own national thought and life. He 
insists (as in a letter to the writer, a few 
days ago) that ‘‘a lesson. may be taught in 
a song as well as in a sermon.’’ And at 
| last the people of Edinburgh and Scotland 

generally are coming, in the ‘‘higher’’ and 
more fashionable circles, to a better appre- 
‘ciation and use of the incomparable body of 
music and song that belongs to Scotland, 
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and -ceasing so much to copy and ape 
London. 

In no other nation have so many volumes 
of sermons and so much religious literature 
been produced and used. In lonely shep- - 
herds’ cottages, under a thatch of heather, 
I have found the book-hawker, on his regu- 
lar rounds, leaving them their religious 
monthly magazine; and the writings of 
Boston, and Venn, and the Erskines, Baxter, 
Bunyan, Rutherford, Chalmers, and the 
Bonars, with many a recent name, are found 
almost everywhere. When not engaged in 
hearing sermons, a Scottish household is 
very apt to be employed, on Sunday, in 
reading sermons, or other devotional or 
doctrinal works. In the evenings the young 
men will be studying some good, solid book 
out of the public library, instead of ‘‘sky- 
larking’’ about, or thronging the public 
house ; and though too much of the latter 
is found in the cities and towns, yet the rule 
of spending the evening in study maintains 
its place. Hence rise men who have learned 
to think, and whose thought (and its re- 
sults) now become their capital. And so it 
comes to pass that a young Scotchman is al- 
most sufficiently recommended, in any part 
of the world, by his nationality alone. And 
they are found everywhere, and generally 
in positions of trust. The captains and en- 
gineers of steamers about the Mediterranean 
and Asiatic ports, engineers and superin- 
tendents of foreign railways, bankers at 
foreign places, the leading statesmen in all 
the colonies, are sure to be Scotchmen. A 
few years ago a young fellow went to Cal- 
cutta to ‘‘ push his fortune.’’ He knew no 
one there except a countryman named 
McDonald, who was in Goverment employ. 
So he went to the Government building to 
find him. Entering the courtyard he sang 
out ‘‘Mac!’’ and from every window 
popped out a head, asking, ‘‘ What are ye 
wantin’?’’ They were all Macs. In a 
recent report of the free Mitchell Library 
in Glasgow, it is stated that four-fifths of 
the books taken out are religious, or philos- 
ophy, science, history, travels, etc., and 
only one fifth fiction. In mentioning this 
to one of our librarians, he said, ‘It is 
very different here; out of every five books 
given out, four will be fiction ! ”’ 

The highest development of a man is in 
his power of thought; but thought, to its 
highest development, must be trained by 
the aid of speech. And here is where the 
Scotch somewhat fail. They are silent and 
reserved people. It is like a merchant who 
never exposes his wares to the estimate of 
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the buyer, or the competition of other’sell- 
ers, and may hold them at far too higha 
price. So aScotchman, while apt to be a 
man of large and varied information, is also 
somewhat likely to be opinionated and ob- 
stinate. Ifthe fires of persecution should 
ever again be lighted, Scotland would give 
far more than her share of martyrs—most 
of them to principle, a few of them to pre- 
judice. Scotchmen excel more as authors 
and thinkers than as orators. A Scot is 
not, like a Welshman, a born orator; but 
he is a born poet. Dr. Charles Rogers, of 
Edinburgh, brought out, about thirty years 
ago, a work called the ‘‘ Scottish Minstrel,’’ 
in which he gave brief biographies and 
specimens of all the noteworthy Scotch 
poets since Burns. In the course of his 
sketches he specified two hundred and 
twenty-seven volumes of poetry during the 
half-century ‘under review. Mr. Edwards, 
of Brechin, about ten years ago began where 
Rogers left off, and is now getting out his 
twelfth three-shilling volume of his ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Scottish Poets,’’ having thus brought for- 
ward more than a thousand writers of verse, 
most of them still living. 

Of prose writers other than those already 
alluded to, we have William Black, George 
Macdonald, and Robert Louis Stevenson, as 
the best Scotch representatives of modern 
fiction ; Macaulay and Gladstone (of Scot- 
tish blood, though not of birth), in history 
and classical criticism ; Carlyle in a sphere 
all hisown; Candlish, Hamilton, Fairbairn, 
Cunningham, Geikie, Drummond, Robert- 
son, Morison, and a host of others, as com- 
mentators and polemical writers; and men 
who have filled or are now filling places in 
every possible department of human learn- 
ing and research. 

In former days there was a much sharper 
distinction between the inhabitants of the 
Highlands and the Lowlands than at pres- 
ent. All feel that they are Scottish, and 
one nation. The first are Celtic in blood 
and language ; the others, the ‘‘ Lowland- 
ers,’’ are descended from the Picts (mingled 
somewhat in the south with the Saxons), 
and, to go farther back, from the Scandina- 
vian Goths. The Highlanders area naturally 
polite, easy-going people, gregarious, taking 
naturally to being directed by superior in- 
telligence or authority, faithful unto death, 
and, if aroused, terrible in their bravery 
and strength of purpose—the most admir- 
able soldiers in the world. The Lowlanders 
are more silent and cautious, not at all 
impulsive, lacking in donhomie, but persist- 
ent, firm, unyielding, generally well-princi- 
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pled, and always pushing and industrious. 
America has proved, on a very wide field, 
Dr. Johnson’s admission, ‘*‘ You may make 
a good deal of a Scotchman, if you catch 
him young ;’’ for they hold their own in 
America wondrously well.—Sunday School 
Times. 





WHAT TO DO WITH THE APPRO- 
PRIATION. 





Mr Epitor: This is now a pressing 
question in our state. Three million dol- 
lars poured into the hands of our School 
Directors as a free gift to the Schools! 
What shall they do with it? What can 
they do with it? What ought they do with 
it? Certainly, use it to improve theschools. 
and to benefit the children, all will say. 
But how? The general trend of opinion 
seems to be to do one thing at least. This. 
is to lengthen the school term to at least 
eight months. Another is to make text- 
books free to all the students. The writer 
will not combat either of these propositions, 
but he offers what he thinks is a more im- 
portant one. It is: Let directors establish, 
in each township, a high school. Let it be 
modeled so far as possible on the plan of 
the old academies, once so common through- 
out the State. 

There was atime when in almost every 
portion of the State were to be found acad- 
emies in which boys and girls could secure 
an excellent education. They have disap- 
peared, and absolutely nothing has arisen to 
take their places. The Normal Schools and 
the town high schools do not do their work. 
Their loss has been a heavy one to the 
State, and any means which will restore 
them, or anything like them, ought to be 
eagerly sought out. 

We may keep the ungraded country 
schools open the whole year, and it will not 
improve matters in the direction of which 
we speak. We need a high school or acad- 
emy to which the older boys and girls can 
go, after they reach say ‘fourteen years of 
age, and where they can study geometry, 
mensuration, surveying, the elements of 
Latin, algebra, etc. 

There is no use in denying it, the rural 
schools have declined and they continue to 
decline. If on the decline, what good will 


result from lengthening the school year. . 


Rather, instil new life into the system? 
Give the older boys and girls a chance. 
Give them as good a chance as their fathers 
had. Give them as good a chance as boys 
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in town have to attend school, after they 
have advanced beyond the primary grades. 
Give country teachers some incentives to 
advance themselves, by having these acad- 
emy positions ever open to them when 
qualified. GEo. G. GRorFF. 
Lewisburg, Pa., Fune 27, 1892. 


COLUMBUS AND FREE SCHOOLS. 








HE project of converting Columbus Day 
into an American school festival will be 
heartily commended by thoughtful minds. 
The dedication of the Exposition buildings 
and grounds will be a National event of 
crowning importance; but in order to em- 
phasize the significance of the discovery of 
the New World and to render it intelligible 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land it is proposed to make every school- 
house a local centre for commemorative ex- 
ercises. 

This broad plan has received the sanction 
of the World’s Congress Commission and of 
the American Superintendents of Educa- 
tion. An Executive Committee has been 
appointed to organize a National movement 
by which thirteen million school children in 
every village and town in the Union can 
unite in carrying out a simple but effective 
programme on that historic anniversary. 
There is nothing impracticable in the 
scheme. It will only be necessary for every 
school to have a flag of its own to raise and 
salute on the morning of the celebration, 
and then to be prepared to listen to an ad- 
dress and to join in singing an ode prepared 
for the occasion under the direction of the 
National Committee. A holiday will be 
put to the highest educational use if all the 
school children of the country can be brought 
together at the same hour to commemorate 
the greatest event in the modern world. 

The voyage of Columbus was a protest 
against the ignorance of the medizval age. 
The discovery of the New World was the 
first sign of the real renaissance of the Old 
World. It created new heavens and a new 
earth, broadened immeasurably the horizon 
of men and nations, and transformed the 
whole order of European thought. Colum- 
bus was the greatest educator who ever 
lived, for he emancipated mankind from the 
narrowness of its own ignorance and taught 


‘|the great lesson that human destiny, like di- 


vine mercy, arches over the whole world. It 
a perspective of four centuries of progress 
could have floated like a mirage before the 
eyes of the great discoverer as he was sight- 
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ing San Salvador, the American school- 
house would have loomed up as the greatest 
institution of the New World’s future. 
Behind him he had left medizval ignorance 
encumbered with superstition and paralyzed 
by an ecclesiastical pedantry which passed 
for learning. Before him lay a New World 
with the promise of the potency of civil and 
religious liberty, free education and popu- 
lar enlightenment. Because the school- 
house, like his own voyage, has been a pro- 
test against popular ignorance, and has 
done more than anything else to make our 
free America what it is, it would have tow- 
ered above everything else in that mirage- 
like vision of the world’s progress. 

The public school celebration on Colum- 
bus Day is to be commended, therefore, not 
only as a unique method of diffusing among 
local centres of American life, from Ply- 
mouth Rock to the Golden Gate, the signifi- 
cance and spirit of a memorable anniver- 
sary, but also as a practical expedient for 
emphasizing the value of the most char- 
acteristic of National institutions, the free 
school. 

When the New World of America was dis- 
covered by Columbus, Spain was the greatest 
Power in Europe and England was an ob- 
scure and petty State. During the first 
century ‘after the landing on San Salvador a 
great Spanish Empire was founded stretch- 
ing from the Gulf of Mexico to Patagonia. 
Slowly and laboriously the English-speaking 
race obtained a foothold in North America. 
Liberty was the breath of its life, and free 
education was its most precious bequest to 
succeeding generations. The Spanish con- 
querors never opened a free school. As 
time passed their empire revolted against 
them, and the constitutional forms of the 
English speaking race in the North were 
roughly copied by one Southern republic 
after another. Popular education was ne- 
glected, as it had been under Spanish Vice- 
roys, and consequently the moral force of 
enlightened public opinion was lacking in 
the Southern Hemisphere. What has made 
the American Republic the great, power in 
modern civilization, which it has been for a 
century, is the free-school system. Because 
it has given form and direction to American 
progress, the school house is a proper thea- 
tre for celebrating the great event of Oc- 
tober. If thirteen million public-school 
children can be taught on that historic fes- 
tival to value aright the inestimable benefits 
of free education, it will be a good augury 
for another century of more enlightened 
progress.—WV. Y. Tribune. 
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“* Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”’ Scotch Farmer. 





HELP FROM THE STATE. 





ONTRARY to the general expectation, 

it is already evident that in some parts 
of the State the present munificent appro- 
priation to the common schools is likely to 
prove more of a curse than a blessing, a 
source of injury and injustice to both 
teachers and pupils instead of an inspiration 
andahelp. ‘‘ Allsigns fail in dry weather,”’ 
and the best and most hopeful educational 
plans vanish into thin air when brought in- 
to contact with illiterate parsimony. Help 
from the State to strengthen the hands of 
School Directors has always been a desir- 
able thing and a necessity in the develop- 
ment and upward progress of our common 
school operations, though not always easy 
to get, and strange to say sometimes strenu- 
ously opposed in critical times by some of 
the foremost educational men in the Com- 
monwealth, whose names and policy in this 
regard, if given to the public, would be re- 
ceived with incredulous surprise. 

We have always believed that. as a just 
equilibrium between the State and the school 
districts, the State should defray one-half of 
the expense of maintaining the common 
schools and the districts raise the other half 
by local taxation, and the State has at last 
taken an immense stride in that direction; 
but instead of meeting it in a spirit of ap- 
preciative fairness, some districts that cannot 
plead poverty as an excuse undertake to 
run the schools entirely at the expense of 
the State, and to do this cut down the sal- 
aries of teachers below the possibilities of a 
decent livelihood. This is a swinging of 
the pendulum to one extreme with a ven- 
geance, and legislation will obviously be 
required to correct this misguided abuse of 
what was intended to be a great bene- 
faction. To treat the subject from a purely 
financial standpoint is the gravest possible 
mistake, because it leaves out of view the 
purpose for which the appropriation was 
made. If the schools are to be maintained 
money will be necessary for that purpose, 
and if the money is not to be expended for 
that purpose in good faith, a short cut to the 
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ultimatum of that sort of logic would be to 
close the schools altogether and save all the 
money. When the school-houses have been 
boarded up for a year or two, the teachers 
discharged and pupils dismissed, it will be- 
come evident to the dullest intellect that 
the profit of that sort of economy will be 
the most enormous loss that could be in- 
flicted upon the Commonwealth. 

Plainly, this sort of thing cannot be tol- 
erated, and the educational influences 
throughout the Commonwealth which have 
heretofore been strong enough to grapple 
successfully with every retrograde move- 
ment, must now come resolutely to the 
front and counteract by timely and wise 
legislation this latest phase of opposition to 
the well-being of the common schools. 
There are two very simple and practical 
ways of doing this: first, to forbid the State 
appropriation to be paid to any district that 
does not raise by local taxation a sum of 
money equal to that district’s share of the 
appropriation, or at least to forbid the pay- 
ment by the State of any sum larger than 
the amount raised by taxation in the dis- 
trict ; and second, to fix by law the mini- 
mum salary to be paid to common school 
teachers, below which school directors may 
not go without forfeiting their State appro- 
priation. Both can go into one bill, each 
serving as the complement of the other, and 
the two together forming a complete check- 
mate to the grave errors of judgment which 
have been developed in the use of the aug- 
mented annual appropriation. The Com- 
mon Schools must be maintained in their 
integrity, no matter from what quarter dan- 
ger may threaten, or by what means sappers 
and miners may seek to lower their prestige 
or impair their usefulness. 

The mandate of the Constitution is that 
the Legislature shall provide for a ‘‘thor- 
ough”’ and ‘ efficient’’ system of public 
schools, and the obligation upon the Legis- 
lature to correct whatever policy tends to 
impair that thoroughness and efficiency is 
continuous and absolute, and to the Legis- 
lature we must go with confidence and 
promptness for the remedies which are im- 
peratively necessary. The subject is one of 
fundamental importance, and cannot be 
lightly regarded or pushed to one side as of 
no sort of concern to the public at large. 
The entire Commonwealth is directly inter- 
ested in the successful administration of the 
public schools in every district throughout 
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the State, no matter how remote it may be, 
and under the Constitution has a right to 
interfere by proper legislation to correct 
abuses, and make the schools what they ought 
to be and what the Constitution requires that 
This subject is of funda- 
mental importance, and cannot be passed 
over in silence or disposed of by inaction. 


—— 
aa 


THE OLD KEYSTONE STATE. 








WO strangers, who were discussing Penn- 
sylvania and her characteristics, united 
in putting her down as a very common-place 
State, that could boast no Webster, Cal- 
houn, or Clay, and whose people were not 
above average mediocrity. They were evi- 
dently not to the ‘‘manner born,’’ and if 
they had reflected a moment they would have 
recalled the fact that Massachusetts has no 
Webster now, South Carolina no Calhoun, 
and Kentucky no Henry Clay. What would 
we do with them if we had them now? 

They filled their mission as great leaders 
in the formative periods of political thought 
when the greatest Republic on earth was 
shaping its organic policy without the light 
of experience to guide it. They have gone 
to their reward, and now no pre-eminently 
great minds lift themselves above the peo- 
ple like Mont Blanc above Chamounix, for 
the common schools and the public press 
have so educated the mass of the people 
that they have risen to the level of the lead- 
ers and do their own thinking, are guided 
by their own judgment, and no longer look 
to the mouutain tops for the first rays of the 
morning sun. The valleys have been leveled 
up, and we have approached the ideal Com- 
monwealth where the people are self-poised 
and supreme; and if our two friends had 
known our people, they would have known 
that no phenomenally great men shine 
amongst us like stars of the first magnitude, 
because the general average of intelligence 
and ability is sa high, and they would be ex- 
traordinary men, indeed, who could thus 
loom up above the mass of their fellow 
citizens. 

And besides, we would have no especial 
use for such men. The great fundamental 
questions in the science of government have 
been brought up, hammered out, and per- 
manently settled, the most important of 
them all by ‘‘ wager of battle,’’ from whose 
decision there is no appeal; and the great 
mass of our people understand them as well 
and are as capable of thinking, deciding 
and acting upon them as many of the great 
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leaders of the past. The thinkers and ora- 
tors of to day address a much higher grade 
of popular intelligence than was ever before 
known in the history of nations. The 
American people have thus always been 
equal to their own destiny, and are to-day 
better armed and equipped for the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship with the help of leaders 
or without them than ever before. Within 
our State limits, for instance, there is hardly 
a county seat in the Commonwealth that 
could not on twenty-four hours’ notice furn- 
ish men to fill every office under our State 
government from the highest to the lowest, 
who would be as able and capable and suc- 
cessful as any who have gone before them. 

If you will drop into any of our conven- 
tions of school superintendents, and with a 
critical eye study and estimate the material 
of which they are composed, you cannot but 
be impressed by the keen intelligence and 
wide-awake mental force which is in charge 
of the general administration of our school 
affairs; the brilliant promise amongst the 
younger members who will come to the 
front as leaders in the early future ; and the 
sturdy strength, mature judgment, and broad 
capabilities of the trained veterans in the 
cause who are undeniably equal to any ad- 
ministrative responsibilities, the very high- 
est, that could be devolved upon them by 
executive choice or popular selection; and 
you turn away with the consciousness that 
the educational interests of the Common- 
wealth are under the guidance of strong 
minds and patriotic hearts, whose ideals are 
still above and beyond the greatest achieve- 
ments of the victorious past. We might 
also notice a tinge of cynicism in the tone 
of some of the discussions, as if the speakers” 
had sighed for other worlds to conquer, for 
which the opportunity had not come to them ; 
but you would not feel like criticising or 
condemning a modest and honorable ambi- 
tion in the line of duty and conscious ability 
to meet it. 

It is one of the glories and the safeguards 
of this land and this age that our public 
officers are primi inter pares, first amongst 
equals, not lords over inferiors, and they 
deserve most who serve best. No doubt the 
ablest men in Pennsylvania to-day are in 
private life. Never having been in public 
position, the general public has not had op- 
portunity to estimate their calibre and capa- 
bilities. But there they are. ‘‘ The woods 
are full of them,’’ and great emergencies 
would be sure to bring them to the front. 

No, Pennsylvania is modest and unob- 
trusive, but not weak or commonplace. 
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Her repose is that of conscious power, a 
reserved strength that is equal to great 
emergencies when they arise. She has 
been what her title implies, the balance- 
wheel of the Union. She is as rich in 
mental as in material resources, and that 
public officer or aspirant for place who un- 
der-estimates the general intelligence and 
practical sagacity of our people will find 
himself prodigiously mistaken in the out- 
come of his calculations. 

What is the moral to be inculcated upon 
all pupils in our public schools? Not an in- 
satiable and unpatriotic greed for office for 
the sake of office, but a love of learning for 
its own sake, and an ambition to fit and 
qualify themselves for the performance of 
every duty from a sense of duty that may 
be devolved upon them, whether it be in 
private life or public station. The ambition 
should be to become good and useful citi- 
zens, and, if anything more conspicuous 
offers itself, a desire to be equal to the 
responsibility which it imposes. 


JAMES LICK. 








OF THE PLACE, THE MAN, AND THE GREAT 
TELESCOPE, 





HE view from the top of Mt. Hamilton, 
the site of the Lick Observatory in Cal 

ifornia, is unobstructed in every direction, 
there being no higher ground within a radius 
of a hundred miles. As an illustration of 
the transperency of the atmosphere in this 
tegion, Prof. Davids, one of the U. S. Coast 
Survey, says that when at work on the 
Sierra Nevada, at an altitude of 10,000 feet, 
he ‘‘ was able to see with the naked eye the 
five-inch mirror of a heliotrope one hundred 
and seventy five miles distant.”’ 

There seems to be no doubt that Mt. 
Hamilton offers advantages superior to 
those found at any other point in the world 
where a permanent observatory has been es- 
tablished. These two things—the remark- 
able steadiness of the air, with continued 
succession of nights almost perfect for sharp 
definition of objects under examination al- 
most down to the horizon, and the best tele- 
scope in the world in the hands of experts 
in astronomical work under such favorable 
conditions,— insure results of extraordinary 
value to science. 

The requirement of James Lick was, that 
the new instrument should be ‘‘superior to 
and more powerful than any telescope ever 
yet made.’”’ Who was this man? He was 
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a Pennsylvanian, born August 25th, 1796, 
at Fredericksburg, Lebanon county. His 
ancestors came originally from the Palatin. 
ate, Germany. His grandfather was a 
soldier in the war of the Revolution, and 
the story of the sufferings of that aged 
veteran made a deep impression on the 
mind of the boy, as he listened to their re- 
cital. In after years he erected a noble 
monument to the memory‘of this grand- 
father. And this same feeling of admira- 
tion for patriotic service caused him to 
present to the city of San Francisco a grand 
memorial in bronze, costing upwards of a 
hundred thousand dollars, to the honor of 
Francis Scott Key, author of the Star Spang- 
led Banner. 

His opportunities for school training were 
meagre, and he was early at work with his 
hands. He worked for a time at Hanover, 
in York county, at his trade of organ-mak- 
ing. In 1819, he was in Baltimore in the 
employ of a leading maker of pianos. Here 
he met Conrad Meyer, afterwards the cele- 
brated piano manufacturer of Philadelphia, 
and this acquaintance ripened into a life-long 
friendship. In 1820, having gone to New 
York to engage in business, lack of capital 
caused him to abandon the project, and at 
the end of the year he joined an expedition 
to Buenos Ayres, which having recently be- 
come independent promised a grand future. 

For ten years in this new country he pros- 
pered in the manufacturing of pianos. In 
1832, he surprised his friends in Pennsyl- 
vania, by returning home a man of large 
means, bringing with him some forty thous- 
and dollars’ worth of South American skins 
and hides. Soon he sailed again for South 
America, stopping for ashort time in Buenos 
Ayres, but later passing around to Chili. 
In 1833, his home was in Valparaiso, and 
he was hard at work at his old trade, at the 
same time engaging in new ventures. In 
1837 he went to Peru. While here, where 
he remained for several years, on one occa- 
sion he sent $1400 in gold doubloons to his 
friend Meyer, of Philadelphia, for the inside 
work, or action, for twelve upright pianos 
which he wished forwarded to Lima, Peru. 

When the United States seized upon Cali- 
fornia, he determined to proceed to the new 
El Dorado. A difficulty presented itself, 
the surmounting of which shows the char- 
acter of the man. He had on hand a con- 
tract for a number of pianos when his work- 
men suddenly left for California. To vio- 
late his word was not for a moment to be 
considered; his contract must be fulfilled ; 
and he personally did the work, although it 
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required two years’ hard labor to perform it. 
Then turning everything into money, at a 
great sacrifice, he sailed for San Francisco, 
arriving there in 1847. 

In the following spring the city contained 
‘barely 1000 inhabitants. It had just emerged 
from its pristine condition and primi- 
tive name of Yerba Buena, and was becom- 
ing under American rule a valuable seaport. 
When gold was discovered nearly everybody 
went to the mines. James Lick remained 
in the city, which he saw must soon become 
a great metropolis. Quietly and carefully 
he invested his money, the sellers often ex- 
ultant at the prices he paid thern. None 
knew the extent of his purchases or the 
amount paid for any of them. The usual 
contests over titles were encountered, and 
he at times enforced his right against squat- 
ters in those days with levelled pistol The 
risk was great but he accepted it, and hav- 
ing planted his money in the ground he 
quietly awaited the return upon his invest- 
ments. As the city grew, in the heart of 


the place were seen large vacant lots, appar- 
ently forsaken, which the inquirer found be- 
longed to James Lick. 

Meanwhile he branched off into other 
pursuits.. In 1852, he purchased a property 
in San José and built a mill which attracted 


much attention. The wood was of mahog- 
any and the machinery of the finest descrip- 
tion. It cost him $200,000, but it turned 
out the finest flour in California, and his 
brand commanded the best markets every- 
where. With his own hands, also, he 
planted a very large orchard of fruit trees, 
in itself a fortune in those early days. 
During all this time he did not forget his 
old handicraft, and in 1872 addressed a 
characteristic letter to his friend Meyer, 
discussing methods of piano making, and 
giving his views as to their relative merits. 
The Lick House in San Francisco is another 
of his enterprises. 

In 1874, he placed his property, aggre- 
gating several millions of dollars, in the 
hands of seven trustees, to be devoted to 
public and charitable purposes. The 
Academy of Natural Sciences, of San Fran- 
cisco, was a large beneficiary under his will, 
as also the Society of California Pioneers, of 
which he was president at the time of his 
death, October rst, 1876. 

We are indebted to the Philadelphia 
Press for the following account of the 
famous American telescope makers—all the 
More interesting in this connection—and 
the work done in the making perfect these 
wonderful instruments. 
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THE MAN WHO MADE THE TELESCOPE. 


There is nothing made by human hands that 
is more nearly perfect than the object glass of 
a great telescope. Each slender thread of a 
spider’s web is composed of many thousand 
strands, each strand so fine that four millions 
of them would make a thread no thicker than 
a human hair. In other words, roughly speak- 
ing, a spider’s strand is as much smaller than a 
a hair as a hair is smaller than a telegraph pole. 
Yet in the lens of a great visual telescope a 
deviation of the breadth of a spider's strand 
would be noticeable, and in a photographic 
telescope it would be fatal to the purpose of the 
glass. 

Americans, accustomed to hear their country- 
men accused of slipshod methods in the manu- 
facture of their wares, cannot but take pride, 
then, in the fact that the man who makés the 
greatest refracting telescopes the world has ever 
known is an American of the ninth generation. 
Mr. Alvan G. Clark, of Cambridgeport, Mass., 
is a descendant directly along the male line of 
Thomas Clark, the mate of the Mayflower. 

Mr. Clark’s father, the founder of the famous 
house of Alvan Clark & Sons, telescope makers, 
was a very remarkable man. Until after his 
fortieth year he devoted himself to portrait 
painting, and so accurate was his eye, so deli- 
cately skillful his hand, and so inexhaustible 
his patience, that his portraits stand to-day 
almost unexcelled in point of likeness and well- 
nigh unsurpassable in point of exquisitely care- 
ful finish. In everything that required keen 
vision and close exactitude he was successful. 
It is related that once he watched a game of 
billiards, saying at the close that he believed he 
could play, and although he had never before 
handled a cue, he played a game far above the 
average of ordinary billiardists. 


A WONDERFUL MARKSMAN, 


But perhaps the most wonderful of his many 
accomplishments was his marksmanship. It is 
said that with a rifle he could put bullet after 
bullet through a distant board with such pre- 
cision that one would say only a single shot had 
been fired, and this is partially explained by the 
fact that he made his own rifles with his own 
hands, and used that same marvelous exacti- 
tude in the boring of the barrel, the setting of 
the sights and the cutting of the bullets, that 
afterward gave him his world-wide fame as a 
lens maker. 

It was not until 1843, when Alvan Clark was 
more than 40 years old, that his attention was 
turned toward telescope making. In that year 
the accidenta) breaking of a dinner bell at the 
Phillips Academy, Andover, prepared the way 
for the most important advance that the science 
of practical astronomy has ever made. George 
Bassett Clark, son of Alvan and elder brother 
of the present Alvan G., was a pupil at the 
academy. Gathering up the cast-away frag- 
ments of the bell he took them home, put them 
into a crucible with some tin, and proceeded to 
melt them in the kitchen fire, informing his 
mother that he was going to make a telescope. 
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The mother smiled indulgently upon this 
pottering interference with her more important 
culinary arrangements; but the father, when he 
learned of it, took a more serious view of the 
matter. He became so deeply interested in the 
work that he laid aside his paints and brushes 
and gave his time and genius to the shaping 
and polishing of his son’s reflector. The result 
was a fiveinch reflecting telescope which 
showed the satellites of Jupiter, the rings of 
Saturn, and other telescopic objects. 

That was the beginning from which have 
rown, in gradual succession, the famous re- 
racting telescopes of the Vienna University 
i aperture), the Morrison Observatory 
12%-inch), the Wisconsin University (15'%- 

inch), the Warren Observatory (16-inch), the 
Northwestern University (18-inch), the Den- 
ver University (20-inch), the Princeton Uni- 
versity (23-inch), the University of Virginia, (26- 
inch), the United States Naval Observatory at 
Washington (26-inch), the Pulkowa Observa- 
tory of Russia (30-inch), and the great Lick 
Observatory of California (36-inch), the largest 
lens in the world, (which is the subject of the 
leading article in this issue of Zhe School Jour- 
mal) though a still larger one is in process of 
construction, as I shall show later on. 

Alvan Clark never again took up his paint 
brushes until forty years later, when, at the age of 
83, he made a thoroughly beautiful and won- 
drously life-like portrait of his grandson, who 
had recently died. This young man, the only 
son of Alvan G., was the hope of the family, 
if not, indeed, the hope of astronomical science 
for it was to him that the great work was to fall 
when his grandfather and his father should have 
passed away, and he was being carefully trained, 
as his father before him had been from early 
boyhood, to the methods which had made this 
house pre-eminent among the world’s great lens- 
makers. It is a matter of serious import that 
the only man now living who can make these 
great lenses is well along in his 6oth year. 

The street car conductor told me I should 
know Mr. Clark's place when I came to it, for 
it was “a big yard full of smokestacks.”” The 
“smokestacks” I found were telescope tubes, 
for whenever Mr. Clark makes a glass of new 
size he erects a rough tube in which to test it on 
the stars, aud these tubes all remain, monu- 
mental reminders of his successive triumphs, 
for in 1862 he broke the record of large lenses, 
and ever since has been breaking over and 
over his own otherwise unapproachable record. 

Little attention is paid to the general appear- 
ance of this big yard. In front stand two neat 
frame houses, one the old homestead where Al- 
van Clark lived for more than a half a century, 

the other the more modern home of Alvan G. 
Down at the rear of the gently sloping grounds 
stands a small shambling brick structure, 
picturesque enough, but hardly suggestive of 
the unique enterprise it shelters. In this low 
building, buried to its window sills, Mr. Clark, 
with only two assistants, shapes and grinds and 
polishes the lenses which make the heavens 
yield to us their thrilling mysteries. 
I cannot hope to give in a few words any- 
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thing like an adequate idea of the skill and 
patience employed in the manufacture of these 
great objectives. The story merely of how the 
glass, the raw material, is made, would warrant 
the use of more space than I have at my dis. 
posal. But a suggestion of the nicety of this 
latter process may be found in the fact that 
almost four years ago the glass makers began 
work on two discs from which Mr. Clark is 
to make a 40-inch lens for the Spence Observa- 
tory at Los Angeles, Cal., and only one of them 
has as yet been sent to Mr. Clark. 

Time and again, with infinite care and 
patience, the glass-maker must try; for if there 
be a speck, a bubble, a wave, or a flaw of any 
kind, no matter how minute, Mr. Clark will not 
accept it. To show me how clear this glass 
must be, Mr. Clark placed in my hand a six- 
inch disc covered with an opaque substance, 
and asked me to look through a hole which 
seemed to have been cut through its diameter, 
I said I saw nothing strange; it was like look- 
ing through any hole. ‘ Exactly,” said he, 
‘only you are not looking through a hole.” I 
was looking through six inches of solid glass, 
What seemed to be a hole was really two dia- 
metrically opposed places where the opaque 
coating had been removed. Then I was in- 
formed that if a wall of such glass ten feet thick 
stood before me in such a position that I could 
see no reflection from it, I should not know of 
its presence. It is literally as clear as air. No 
wonder a single disc of it forty inches in dia- 
meter and perhaps ten inches thick costs Mr. 
Clark $8000. 


PAINS-TAKING WORK. 





The process of making a lens from such a 
disc is exceedingly simple. There is very little 
machinery, and no secret. If you have the 
necessary patience, Mr. Clark will let you stand 
by and see all the work done. First he tests 
the disc for striz—that is, he sets it up on edge 


midway of a long, dark room. At one end of 


the room he places a light, then takes his 
position at the other end for the test. An as- 
sistant now holds a lens between the light and 
the disc, and as the rays are intensified upon 
the disc they magnify whatever streaks or 
waves or inequalities of whatsoever nature there 
may be in the disc; and Mr. Clark’s keen and 
practised eye can determine whether the flaw 
is in the body of the glass or near enough to 
the surface to be removed by the polishing 
process, 

Next he tests it for polarized light by simply 
taking it to the outer light, laying it flat upon a 
polished redwood bed, and viewing it at a proper 
angle through a revolving Nicol prism. If, as 
the prism turns, the disc changes shades regu- 
larly and evenly throughout its face, it is good 
optical glass ; but if it shows cloudy in spots or 
streaks, it must be rejected. 

Having stood these tests, the disc is ready to 
be shaped. But first a very important problem 
in mathematics must be solved. An order for 
a telescope contains two essential specifications 
—namely, the diameter of the object glass and 
the length of focus. If, for example, the order 
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be for a 40-inch aperture and a 50-foot focus, 
Mr. Clark must determine what curve to give 
the glass in order that every ray of light which 
strikes its surface may be refracted to a common 
point precisely fifty feet away. When this is 
computed, an iron casting is made of the size 
and shape each side of the lens is to be—a con- 
cave casting for the convex side of the glass, 
and vice versa. 

This casting is trued up on a lathe, and the 
disc is laid upon it and revolved, steel crush- 
ings being strewn between the two to grind the 
disc. This brings the glass roughly into the 
shape of the lens. Then, with eight courses of 
emery, each course finer than the preceding 
one, the disc is ground with an adjustable tool 
or form so constructed that the pressure may 
be increased or diminished at any point. Thus 
the disc is brought into approximately its final 
form. This is all comparatively coarse work. 
It is really very fine work. 

In making the measurements at this stage, 
Mr. Clark employs an instrument (a home-made 
affair, which looks as if it had been whittled out 
with a jack-knife) that registers one thirty-thou- 
sandth of an inch. ‘But,”’ says he, “this is 
used only for coarse measurements.” No in- 
strument can be made by human hands for 


- measuring the infinitesimal distances which are 


so important in the final shaping of one of these 

—_ lenses. The human eye, and a rarely 
een and long-practiced one at that, is the only 

instrument fit to make these measurements. 


WONDERFUL EXACTITUDE, 


The final shaping and polishing are done with - 


beeswax and rouge. Think of grinding this 
flinty glass with beeswax! It takes from eighteen 
months to two years to do it. Oh, the patience 
of it! And then the final testing. The lens is 
taken back into the long, dark room, whence 
it was brought two years before. Again it is set 
on edge midway of the rayless tunnel. An 
artificial star—a point of light—is placed at the 
lower end of the room, and at the upper end, 
precisely fifty feet from the lens, exactly where 
the focus must be, an eye piece is fixed. Now 
the myriad rays of light from the star must fall 
upon every point of surface of the 40 inch lens, 
and each must fall at such an angle that they 
all will be refracted to a common point just ex- 
actly fifty feet away. 
You cannot even imagine a mathematical 
int—a point so small that it could not possibly 
smaller. Yet Mr. Clark’s business is to 
make that great 40-inch lens so perfect in its 
curve that every one of those countless rays 
shall come to a mathematical point at precisely 
fifty feet. If any ray falls the breadth of a 
spider strand away from that point, the lens is 
defective, and the lens-maker, with his keen blue 
eye and his lifelong experience and his tireless 
patience, must find where that particular ~4 


_ Strikes the surface of the lens, and then, wit 


his lump of soft beeswax, or perhaps with his 
thumb, he must lightly rub that spot until this 
ray is turned into its proper course; and this 
must be done so deftly, so exquisitely, that 
meantime no other ray is disturbed. It makes 
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one’s head swim to think of the fineness of this 
work, 

‘‘And with your bare thumb you can wear 
down such glass as this?” I asked. 

For answer Mr, Clark took up an old casta- 
way disc and gave it less than a dozen sharp 
rubs with the smooth, soft thick of his thumb. 
“There,” said he, “if this had been a perfect 
lens that would have changed its shape enough 
to ruin it.” I wanted to accuse the man of 
playing upon me, but his earnestness forbade. 
And then there was that mathematical point 
staring me in the imagination. And as I stood 
wondering whether I ought to be amused or 
amazed, Mr. Clark, pointing at the 24-inch 
compound lens he is making on the order of 
Miss C. W. Bruce, of New York, for the photo- 
graphic telescope to be given by herto Harvard 
University, said: “‘When that lens is finished 
we. can hide every ray of light from many more 
than a dozen stars at a time, behind a spider’s 
strand at its focal point.” 

This ought to take the conceit out of these 
foreign worlds. I freely admit it took some out 
of me. 


-— 
> 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








BERKS.—Supt. Zechman: Oley township is 
building four school-houses thisterm. Robeson 
township adopted the free text-book system. 
The schools of Sinking Spring have been 
graded. The High School of Robesonia held 
an entertainment and with the proceeds began 
the formation of a library. 

BLAIk.—Supt. Wertz: The schools of Tyrone 
had the most successful and enjoyable closing 
exercises in their history. A class of twelve 
graduated and were awarded diplomas. Prof. 
B. F. Pinkerton, the retiring Superintendent, 
was the recipient of many tokens of regard from 
patrons, directors, teachers and pupils. 

CAMERON.—Supt. Herrick: W. H. Howard, 
Esq., one of our progressive citizens, realizing 
the need of more books in the High Schooh 
Library, gave a check of $100 for that purpose. 
The commencement exercises of the Emporium 
High School were held in the Opera House, 
May 13. ‘The room was beautifully decorated 
with potted plants and cut flowers. The essays 
and orations were of a high order and well de- 
livered. The excellent music was furnished 
by the Emporium band. The exercises closed 
with an address by Rev. J. Bell Neff, of Kane. 
This address was one of the best ever given to 
an Emporuim audience and was fully appre~ 
ciated. : 

CENTRE.—Supt. Etters: The Bellefonte and 
Philipsburg High Schools held commencement 
exercises, which in each instance were very 
largely attended and highly appreciated. Gen- 
Jas. A. Beaver made the commencement ad- 
dress at Bellefonte, taking for his subject “ In- 
dustrial Education.” It goes without say ing 
that the address was masterly and containe 
much of the practical. Philipsburg has a right 
to be proud of one of the best school properties 
in Central Pennsylvania. Under the super- 
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vision of Prof. J.G. Anderson, the schools of the 
borough have been brought to a high standard 
of excellence. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Walton: The standard of 
scholarship, the thoroughness of the work, and 
the general interest in the schools, in those dis- 
tricts that have adopted a graded course of 
study, are so superior to what is found in the 
unorganized districts, that, if patrons and tax- 
payers could see it as we have during the past 
month, they would want no further proof that 
this system, when well managed, saves a mini- 
mum of $200 per capita for every child that is 
sent from home to a higher school. 

CLEARFIELD.—Supt. Youngman; Curwens- 
ville High School graduated a class of nine, and 
Clearfield a class of seven this month. The 
directors met at Du Bois, May 18th, and effected 
an organization to meet twice a year, in May 
and in December. The meeting was not so 
Jarge as had been expected, but large enough 
to make a very hopeful beginning. Dr. Waller 
was present during the whole time and gave 
every assistance in his power. His evening 
lecture was timely and highly appreciated. 

COLUMBIA.---Supt. Johnston: The Bloom, 
Berwick, and Catawissa schools closed success- 
ful terms this month. From each school a 
number of pupils were graduated. Appropriate 
exercises were held. The principals and teach- 
ers of these schools are doing good work. The 
commencement of the Bloom High School, as 
it was the first, deserves special mention. A 


class of eight young women was graduated. | 


The exercises were good and largely attended 


by patrons and citizens. Many could not get 
into the Opera House. Each graduate read an 
essay or gave a recitation. State Supt. Waller 
was present and delivered an excellent practical 
address. The President of the Board, J. K. 
Bittenbender, Esq., presented the diplomas with 
an appropriate address. 

CUMBERLAND.—Supt. Beitzel: I examined 
the graduates of the High Schools of Mechan- 
icsburg, Newville, and Shippensburg, the class 
in the first named numbering six, in the 
second, two, and in the third, ten. All except 
Shippensburg have held commencement exer- 
cises. During the storm in the early part of 
May, the Ireland school-house in Monroe dis- 
trict was unroofed and otherwise badly dam- 
aged. 

Forest.—Supt. Kerr. The schools have all 
closed and very few will open again until Sep- 
tember. I have written a letter to each director 
in the county, urging a longer continuous term 
of school. I have also mailed one of the cir- 
cular letters received from Dr. Waller, to each 
director in districts in which the school term is 
less than eight months. 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Slyder: Appropriate com- 
mencement exercises were held by the High 
Schools of Mercersburg, Greencastle, and 
Waynesboro. Dr. D. J. Waller was present at 
the last named. Quite a number graduated from 
these schools. We have had a very successful 
school year. 

GREENE.—Supt. Iams: As a result of the ex- 
aminations seventy-nine graduates received the 
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common school diploma. This diploma has 
become the highest ideal of the pupils of the 
county, and some of the districts and boroughs 
have regular commencement exercises with a 
full programme. My instructions have been to 
award first honor to the valedictorian and sec- 
ond to the salutatorian. I know of no single 
incentive that accomplishes the same amount of 
good. 

INDIANA.—Supt. Hammers: The closing ex- 
ercises of the West Indiana schools were held 
May tgth. They were largely attended and 
highly creditable to all concerned. Four, hav- 
ing completed the prescribed course of studies, 
were granted diplomas. 

JUNIATA.—Supt. Carney: Our summer Nor- 
mal Schools are progressing ; they are well at- 
tended. Private schools throughout the county 
are not so numerous as they should be for the 
best interest of the primary pupils—a good rea- 
son for lengthening the winter term of the public 
schools. 

LAWRENCE.—Supt. Watson: Hickory and 
Neshannock Townships have each contracted 
for a new school building to be equipped with 
improved furniture and slate blackboards. 
Pulaski, Hickory, and Perry have adopted 
“The Complete Chart.” West New Castle 
will close a very successful term with com- 
mencement exercises, having five graduates 
from the High School. 

MERCER.—Supt. Hess: The corner-stone of 
the new school building at Sharpsville was laid 
with imposing cermonies May 25th, the exer- 
cises being in charge of the Free and Accepted 
Masons. Though a pelting rain fell all fore- 
noon, a large and appreciative audience wit- 
nessed the ceremonies. The principal speaker 
was State Supt. D. J. Waller. 

MONROE.—Supt. Paul: Arbor Day was not 
generally observed in this county by the 
schools. Most of our schools have but a six 
months’ term and close about April 1st.—before 
Arbor Day arrives. Many of the farmers, how- 
ever, observed the day by planting trees on 
their farms and along the road-sides. Ground 
has been broken for the Normal School build- 
ing at East Stroudsburg, and the work will be 
pushed forward as rapidly as possible. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Bloom: During 
the latter part of the month commencement ex- 
ercises were held in the following districts: 
Northumberland, number of graduates seven ; 
Zerbe, ten; Sunbury, eighteen; Mt. Carmel, five; 
the latter also graduated twenty-eight from the 
grammar school. It is very gratifying to note 
the large audiences that were present upon these 
occasions. They are indicative of educational 
growth and sentiment. The graduates ac- 
quitted themselves creditably, and gave evi- 
dence of careful training on the part of their 
teachers. At Mt. Carmel the State Supt., Dr. 
Waller, delivered an appropriate address to the 
class. His remarks were well received and 
should be productive of much good. The appear- 
ance of the Riverside borough school grounds 
has recently been improved by the planting of 
additional trees. 

SCHUYLKILL.—Supt. Weiss: I attended the 
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commencement exercises of High Schools at 
Donaldson, Frackville, Girardville, and Orwigs- 
burg. For the two last named boroughs, it was 
their first annual commencement. Donaldson 
had a class of six; Frackville, six ; Girardville, 
nine ; and Orwigsburg, five. The essays and 
orations reflect credit on teachers and pupils. 

SNYDER.—Supt. Hermann: West Beaver 
township has decided to grade the school at 
McClure ; an additional building will be erected 
during the summer. There is a general feel- 
ing among people and directors to increase the 
educational facilities, and we hope there will be 
a decided movement for better things all around 
for the next school year. 

SOMERSET.—Supt. Berkey: Large local nor- 
mal schools are in progress in various parts of 
the county, while a larger number of our teach- 
ers are attending the State Normals and other 
higher institutions than ever before. We hope, 
therefore, to have a stronger corps of teachers 
next year than at any time in the past. New 
houses are being built in Jenner, Larimer, Stony 
Creek, Upper Tnrkeyfoot, and Jefferson districts. 

Uniton.—Supt. Johnson: Taking all things 
into consideration we have had a oulenmalet 
school year. Teachers are giving more atten- 
tion to the morals and manners of their pupils. 
This is apparent to those who visit schools and 
note the manner in which they are conducted. 
A school, with pleasant surroundings, plus the 
presence of an earnest, intelligent, painstaking 
teacher, and composed of conscientions, cour- 
teous pupils, is indeed a ‘‘ Paradise Regained.” 

VENANGO.—Supt. Lord: During this month 
I have aided in the examination of the gradua- 
ting classes in Emlenton and Siverly. Two 
full days were spent in the work at each place. 
The classes reflected great credit upon their 
teachers. The examinations were close and 
rigid in all the branches of the course of study, 
and not a single pupil in either school ap- 
proached a failure. Our schools have nearly 
all closed, and in spite of continued epidemics 
we may class this as a fairly successful year of 
school work. 

CHAMBERSBURG.—Supt. Hockenberry: We 
have just closed a year’s work that has been 
considerably in advance of that of previous 
years. The commencement exercises of the 
High Schools were unusually interesting, the 
nine young ladies and seven gentlemen acquit- 
ting themselves remarkably well. At once we 
begin to plan for the next year with the inspira- 
tion given by this year’s success, 

DuUNMORE.—Supt. Fowler: Our schools are 
doing well, though the attendance has some- 
what fallen off. We held one Institute during 
the month. Arbor Day was observed by all the 
schools in an appropriate manner. Quite a 
number of trees and shrubs were planted. The 
School Board is having the grounds about the 
new High School building sodded and will ar- 
anee to have two circular flower gardens in the 

ont. 

Exse.—Supt. Missimer: The schools were 
ordered closed for the rest of the school year on 
May 27th, by the Board, on account of the 
excitement raised by the Health Officer over 
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the prevalence of diphtheria among children, 
mostly below school age—about 66 per cent. of 
all cases in the city. High School re-opened 
June 6th. 

MAHANOY CiTy.—-Supt. Miller: Schools closed 
May 27th, after a fairly successful term of ten 
mouths. In nearly all the schools delightful 
closing exercises were observed, and the teach- 
ers did all in their power to impress upon the 
minds of their pupils pleasent recollections of 
the last day of school. Two District Insti- 
tutes were held during the month, both of which 
were attended by the full corps of teachers em- 
ployed. 

NEW BRIGHTON.—Supt. Richey: We closed 
our schools May 27th, and I am happy to say 
that it has been a very successful year with us 
as regards results. The new central school 
building is now being built. It will cost $40,000 
when finished; the first story will have six school- 
rooms, superintendent's office and directors’ 
room ; the second story will have seven school- 
rooms; the third story will have chemical and 
physical laboratory and an audience hall which 
will seat about 400 people. Our Board of Edu- 
cation are doing all they can to make our 
school second to none in the State. They are 
careful, earnest and progressive. 

New CASTLE.—Supt. Bullock: Ten pupils 
graduated from the High School, May 26th,—a 
small class, but each one is a “‘star.’” Twenty- 
five pupils were admitted to the senior class for 
next Fall. 

PHCENIXVILLE.—-Supt. Leister: Arbor Day ex- 
ercises were held in all the schools. The regu- 
lar exercises were suspended early in the after- 
noon to do planting in the school yards and at 
home. Pupils reported that they had planted 
588 flowers and shrubs and 108 trees. 

PiymMouTH Twp. (Luzerne Co.)—-Supt. Gildea: 
A successful term of nine months has been 
brought toa close. Four pupils graduated in 
the course of study prescribed. Of the free 
textbooks adopted at the beginning of the 
term, 95% per cent are nearly as good as new, 
3% per cent are in bad condition, and less than 
one per cent worn out, lost, or destroyed. This 
result is most gratifying to directors, parents and 
tax-payers. 

TITUSVILLE.—Supt. Streeter: We graduated 
on the 17th, a class of thirty-three, fourteen of 
whom were boys. The opera house was packed, 
although the exercises were held in the morning. 

WILLIAMSPORT.—Supt. Transeau: The edu- 
cational event of the month was the annual 
High School commencement, held in the Acad- 
emy of Music, May 27th. The. house was 
crowded with the best behaved audience at- 
tending these exercises for a number of years. 
The graduating class numbered thirty-two— 
seven young men, and twenty-five ladies. All 
the graduates acquitted themselves well, and 
the large audience left the Academy pleased 
with the performances of the graduating class. 
At a special meeting of the Board, it was re- 
solved to build a ten-room building in place of 
the Jackson school-house in the Seventh ward. 
This will make the fourth new school building 
in this city in five years, 
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THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. Francis Scorr Key. 1814. 
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1. Oh, _ say, — you see, bythe dawn’searly light, What so proudly we hail’d at the 
2. On ‘the shoredim-ly seen thro’ the mists of the deep, Where the foe’s haughty host in dread 
3- And where is that band who so vauntingly swore, That the hav-oc of war and the 
4. Oh, thus be it ev-erwhen freemanshall stand Be-tweentheir loved home and wild 
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twilight’ s ae : Whose broad stripes < and brightstars, thro’ the perilous fight, Ld the ramparts we 
si - lence re-pos-es,What is that whichthe breeze, o’er the tower-ing steep, As_ it fit - ful-ly 
bat - tle’scon-fu-sion,A . . home and a country should leave usno more? Their blood has wash’d 
war’s des -o-lation; Blest with vict’ry and puns may the heav’n-rescued land Praise Ys — ’r that hath 

























































































watch’d, were so gal-lant-ly ae. ol And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air, Gave 
blows, half conceals, half dis- clos- es? Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, In full 
out their foul footsteps’ pol-lu-tion. No re-fuge could save the _ hireling and slave From the 
made and preserv’d us a_ nation! ee Reg reece aa our cause it is just, And 
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proof thro’ the night that our flag was still there. »+ + Say, does that star- span - gled 
glo - ry re- flect - ed, nowshines on the stream: ’Tis the star-span - gled ban - ner: 
ter - ror of flight or the gloom of the grave: And the  star-span-gled ban - ner 
this be our mot-to:“In God is our trust!” And the _ star-span - gled ban - ner 
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yet wave 


it wave | Over the land of the free and the home of the brave. 
doth wave 


shall wave 
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